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A SONG OF THE CAVALRY. 





By FRANCES BARTLETT. 
(Courtesy of the Boston Transcript.) 


Up and to horse, as the kiss of the morn 
Reddens the cheek of the sky, 


And her sweet breath blows through the aisles of the corn, 


And the pulse of youth beats high! 

Up and away in the cool clear air, 

Life worth living, and all things fair,— 

Clickity-click-click — clickity-click — 
And its oh for the cavalry! 


The ring of hoofs on a leafy road, 
The charge down a village street, 
The halt to parley — to fire and load,— 
The rush of retreating feet! 
On and on in the winey air, 
Welcoming danger anywhere,— 
Clickity-click-click — clickity-click — 
And its oh for the cavalry! 


The gleam of banners to victory borne, 
Clashing of steel ’gainst steel, 

A thought for the dead — but no time to mourn, 
Then hurrah — the foemen ree}! 
Forward — forward — to do and dare, 
With Sheridan spurring everywhere,— 
Clickity-click-click — clickity-click — 

And its oh for the cavalry! 
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A stirrup cup at some waysiderill, 
A bed on the warm bare ground, 
The plaint of a lonely whip-poor-will, 
From the cypress trees around. q 
Off to sleep, without fear or care, 
The sleep of youth in the open air — 
Clickity-click-click — clickity-click — 
And its oh for the Cavalry! 


The years have come and the years have gone, 
And many a dream proved true; 

But I sometimes long for youth's cool o’ the morn, 
And the faces that it knew. 


The ideals under the clustering hair, 
When for all life’s plans was time and to spare, 
Clickity-click-click — clickity-click — 

And its oh for the cavalry! 


For time has deadened the cries of pain 
That tortured our ears of yore; 
The heat —the dust — and the chilling rain 
Forgotten forevermore! : 
Hallowed the hardships we had to bear, 
The toil — the suffering — the meager fare,— 
Clickety-click-click — clickety-click — 
And its oh for the cavalry! 


Ah me, for the thrill of the bugle call! ms 
And fain would I see once more, 
The fires of the bivouacs rise and fall 
On the Rappahannock’s shore. 
Hear the whinney of my roan mare, 
And ride—and ride—through the sunrise air. 
Clickity-click-click — clickity-click — 
Ah me, for the cavalry! 





Boston, 




















THE SECOND CAVALRY DIVISION, ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC, IN THE GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN.* 





By Mayor GeneraL DAVID McM. GREGG. 


HE cavalry of an amy are its eyes andears. In the 
Gettysburg campaign the cavalry corps so well used 
its sight and hearing that the commander of the Union army 
was kept well informed of the movements of the enemy. 
But not only did the cavalry look and hear, but with its tried 
sabers and trusty carbines, it did its full share in winning 
the great victory that crowned our arms in the Gettysburg 
campaign. 

In preparing for war, resulting from the firing upon Fort 
Sumter in April, 1861, the Lieutenant General commanding 
the armies of the United States not only discouraged, but, 
indeed, was firmly opposed to having a proper proportion of 
cavalry in the force about to be raised for the national de- 
fense. This opposition was for threefold reasons: First, 
because the war would be of such short duration that it would 
be ended before cavalry could be properly organized, equip- 
ped, and drilled; second, that the expense attending its 
organization and maintenance would not justify its employ- 
ment; lastly, that the character of the country in which war 
would be waged was such that mounted troops could not be 
successfully employed. 

The disaster at Bull Run convinced our governing au- 


* Brevet Major General David McM. Gregg, the distinguished comman- 
der of the Second Cavalry Division of the Army of the Potomac, graduated 
from the U.S. Military Academy in the class of 1855. He was assigned to the 
Second Dragoons as brevet second lieutenant; second lieutenant First 
Dragoons September 4, 1855; first lieutenant March 21, 1861; captain Third 
Cavalry May 14, 1861; resigned February 3, 1865. He was appointed colonel 
Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry January 17, 1862; brigadier general volunteers 
November 29, 1862, and brevetted major general volunteers August 1, 1864. 
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thorities that the war was not-to be ended in sixty days. It 
was determined to raise a great army in which the different 
branches would be represented in proper proportions. Cav- 
alry regiments of young, ardent patriots, well mounted, well 
equipped and drilled, were put in the field, and were ready 
for the performance of the proper duties of thatarm. But 
another hindrance arose, and one that long continued, and 
that was its misuse, which resulted mainly from the lack of 
proper corps organization. 

In the first and second years of the war there would be 
found here and there temporary brigades, but too often regi- 
ments were attached to army corps and broken up to serve at 
division and brigade headquarters. Instead of conserving its 
strength, it was wasted on useless details for duty that might 
well have been omitted, or have been performed by another 
arm ofthe service. This policy differed from that pursued by 
the enemy. Its cavalry, composed of the best class of the 
young manhood of the South, who were accustomed to the 
. saddle and the use of firearms, under the leadership of such 
able soldiers as Stuart, Hampton and Lee, was kept well in 
hand for large undertakings, and rode about very much at 
will, inflicting much damage upon our lines of communica- 
tion and capturing or destroying material and supplies. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantage mentioned, in the Pe- 
ninsular campaign and in other fields occupied by the Army 
of the Potomac in 1862, its cavalry did creditable and in 
many instances distinguished service. In 1863 it entered 
upon a career of distinction that placed it abreast with the 
other arms of tue service. In February of that year the cav- 
alry corps was organized under the command of Brigadier 
General George Stoneman. The corps was composed of three 
divisions, the regular reserve brigade and artillery. The 
Regular Brigade was commanded by Brigadier General John 
Buford; the First Division by Brigadier General Alfred 
Pleasonton; the Second Division by Brigadier General Wil- 
liam W. Averell; the Third Division by Brigadier General 
David McM. Gregg. This last division consisted of twu brig- 
ades, the first commanded by Colonel Judson Kilpatrick, 
with these regiments: First Maine, Colonel Calvin S. Douty ; 
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Second New York, Lieutenant Colonel H. E. Davies, Jr.; 
Tenth New York, Lieutenant Colonel William Irvine. The 
Second Brigade, Colonel Percy Wyndham commanding: 
Twelfth Illinois, Lieutenant Colonel Hasbrouch Davis; First 
Maryland, Lieutenant Colonel James M. Deems; First New 
Jersey, Lieutenant Colonel Virgil Broderick; First Pennsyl- 
vania, Colonel John P. Taylor. These regiments of the 
Third Division had constituted a brigade commanded by 
Brigadier General George D. Bayard, that splendid young 
cavalry leader who fell in the battle of Fredericksburg in 
the preceding December, and whom I succeeded on the field. 
They were well drilled and disciplined, and had done excel- 
lent service under their late and much lamented leader. 

In the early part of June, 1863, the Confederate cavalry 
corps was assembled about Brandy Station and in front of 
that point on the Rappahannock. The final grand review of 
this corps by General Lee was made on June 3th, its effective 
strength being estimated at above nine thousand five hun- 
dred men. General ‘Hooker, commanding the Army of the 
Potomac, from reports received, was satisfied that General 
Lee was withdrawing his army from Fredericksburg, and was 
anxious to ascertain the direction of the movement contem- 
plated. In furtherance of his desire, he ordered General 
Pleasonton, then commanding the cavalry corps, to make a 
reconnaissance in force towards Culpeper. The order of 
the corps commander, issued on June 8th, directed that Gen- 
eral Buford, with the First Division and the Regular Brig- 
ade, supported by 1,500 infantry under General Ames, would 
cross the Rappahannock at Beverly Ford on the morning of 
the oth, and that I, in command of the Second and Third 
Divisions, with their batteries and 1,500 infantry, would cross 
at Kelly’s Ford, six miles below, at daylight. These two 
commands were expected to unite at Brandy Station, distant 
from the river about six miles, and from there move together 
upon Culpeper. 

Preparing for an early movement across the river on the 
morrow, General Stuart, ignorant of the concentration of our 
troops on the opposite side, had assembled his in the vicinity 
of Beverly Ford, his horse artillery bivouacked close to it. 
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The attack of General Buford, commenced at a very early 
hour on the oth, was a complete surprise tothe enemy. But 
for the prompt withdrawal of Stuart’s batteries they would 
have been captured. His grand guard was able to oppose 
sufficient resistance to Buford’s determined advance to ac- 
complish the formation of a new line with his assembled 
brigades near St. James’ Church, and here an obstinate 
contest was maintained for more than two hours without 
any decided advantage to either party. The Second and 
Third Divisions, under my command, bivouacked on the 
night of the 8th in rear of Kelly’s Ford; the Second some 
distance behind the Third. No fires were allowed. Colonel 
Duffié, commanding the Second Division, was ordered to be 
at the crossing at daylight and to proceed directly upon 
Stevensburg. His unnecessary delay in reaching the ford 
seriously interfered with the movement. His division 
across, the Third promptly followed. Whilst crossing, the 
heavy firing of artillery heard from above, indicated that Bu- 
ford was engaged, and our column was pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible. Felled trees and other obstructions in 
the road interfered with the march. The Second Division 
proceeded directly to Stevensburg, but the Third, under my 
immediate command, when directly south of Brandy Station, 
turned to the right and followed a road leading to that point. 
As the head of the column emerged from the woods on the 
open plain in front of the station, it was greeted with shots 
from a gun placed there. The leading brigade, under Colo- 
nel Wyndham, was promptly formed, the fire from Fleetwood 
Hill was replied to by a section with the brigade, and the 
latter moved forward with drawn sabers to charge the force 
at the hill. 

General Stuart, on learning that a force had appeared in 
his rear at Brandy Station, hurried hither with Hampton's 
and Jones’ brigades and artillery. The charge of Wyndham’s 
brigade was gallantly made and was successful, but before it 
could be re-formed, a brigade of the enemy charged it in turn 
and it was driven back. Kilpatrick’s brigade was then or- 
dered forward, and in a determined charge drove the enemy 
back and occupied the coveted hill. Hampton's brigade now 
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appeared coming from the right, well aligned, at rapid gait. 

At first sight I thought it a part of General Buford’s com- 

mand coming to join me, but I was soon undeceived, as it 

‘ was quickly plunged into the battle raging about the hill. 

| Kilpatrick’s brigade had been ordered forward to the sup- 
port of Wyndham, and now the fight became general. The 
scene presented on the hill and on the wide plain in front 
was inspiring and wildly exciting. Charges and counter- 
charges, guns captured and recaptured, the roar of sound 
made by the hurrahs and shouts of the contestants, the clank- 
ing of sabers and the rattle of pistol firing, all contributed 
to an excitement not heretofore experienced. The distin- 
guishing colors of blue and gray were effaced by the fearful 
dust that settled upon all alike, making it difficult to distin- 
guish friend from foe in the general mixup. 

h On the opening of the battle I sent an order to Colonel 

Duffié to at once bring his division from Stevensburg, about 

five miles distant, to join me at Brandy Station. This was not 

done for the reason, as was given by him, that his command 





became engaged with two of the enemy’s regiments, which 
/ he successfully defeated. The contest of the Third Division 
at Brandy Station was maintained with great fury for an 
hour and a half, when it was reported to me that cars laden 
with infantry from Culpeper were approaching. Without 
any support, for General Russell's infantry was not seen dur- 
ing the day, largely outnumbered by the enemy’s force, the 
division was withdrawn and re-formed on the edge of the 
plain about a mile south of the station, the enemy not fol- 
lowing. 

Learning that General Russell’s infantry had joined Gen- 
eral Buford’s left, the Third Division was marched towards 
the Rappahannock, reported to General Pleasonton, and at 
about sunset crossed the river at Rappahannock Station ford. 
. The object of the reconnaissance had been fully accomplished. 
General Stuart did not start ona raid on the morrow. Long- 
street’s corps was known to be at Culpeper. The total 
strength of the Third Division in this action was 2,400. The 
loss in killed, wounded and missing 376. It captured eight 
commissioned officers and 107 enlisted men and two battle 
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flags. A section of Captain J..W. Martin’s Sixth New York 
Battery, serving with Wyndham’s brigade, and around and 
over which the fiercest of the contest settled, was finally held 
by the enemy, one piece being disabled. 

In the camp of the Third Division, after a day of intense 
excitement, there prevailed a feeling of great satisfaction. 
The enemy had been met on a fair field with the odds in his 
favor, and yet we had maintained our own against him, and, 
conscious of our strength, were eager for further trials with 
him. Major H. B. McClellan, Assistant Adjutant General to 
General Stuart, who first learned of the movement of the 
Third Division and gave the information to his chief, in a 
published account says: ‘The fight at Brandy Station, or ‘the 
battle of Fleetwood,’ as Stuart called it, was one of the most 
splendid passages at arms which the war furnished;” and 
again he says: “One result of incalculable importance cer- 
tainly did follow this battle, it made the Federal cavalry.” 

On June 11th the cavalry corps was reorganized and 
formed in two divisions, the First to be commanded by Brig- 
adier General John Buford; the Second, formed of the then 
Second and Third Divisions and to consist of three brigades, 
to be commanded by Brigadier General D. McM. Gregg. Its 
brigades formed as follows: First, Colonel J. B. McIntosh 
commanding; First New Jersey, First Pennsylvania, Third 
Pennsylvania, First Maryland, First Massachusetts. Second 
Brigade, Colonel Judson Kilpatrick ‘commanding; Second 
New York, Fourth New York, Eighth Pennsylvania, Sixth 
Ohio. Third Brigade, Colonel J. Irvin Gregg commanding; 
First Maine, Tenth New York, Fourth Pennsylvania, Six- 
teenth Pennsylvania. 

In the movement northward of the two opposing armies 
the Confederate cavalry was employed to screen and protect 


the right flank of General Lee’s army, whilst the Union cav-- 


alry was employed on the left and rear of its main army for 
observation and defense. On June 15th General Pleasonton 
with his corps began his march. 

On the 17th, when some nine miles from Aldie, the corps 
commander ordered me to send forward my leading brigade 
(General Kilpatrick’s) to pass through that village, and’ thence 
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towards Front Royal, and later to join its division at Nolan’s 
Ferry. Within less than a mile of Aldie the advance guard 
of the enemy was met, and it was soon ascertained that it 
was no mere scouting party, but that a large force had been 
met. Proper dispositions were made and the attack began, 
and soon involved the entire brigade. The First and Third 
brigades having arrived, were formed in support, and the 
necessity of reinforcing Kilpatrick being apparent, I sent for- 
ward the First Maine. This regiment gallantly charged at 
a critical moment and not without severe loss in killed and 
wounded (among the former its brave Colonel Douty, who 
led the charge). The action was very severe, but it resulted 
in the rout of the enemy, General Fitz Lee’s brigade. 

On the morning of the 19th Colonel Irvin Gregeg’s Third 
Brigade advanced upon Middleburg, which was occupied by 


the enemy (Lee’s and Robertson’s brigades), and then ensued 


a desperate struggle, which resulted in the withdrawal of the 
enemy, leaving his dead and wounded on the field. A large 
number of prisoners fell into our hands. On the morning of 
the 21st, Major General Pleasonton, commanding the corps, 
determined to attack. I was directed to make a feint with 
the Second Division on the turnpike leading to Upperville, 
General Buford’s division moving to the right to attack on 
the flank. General Kilpatrick’s brigade with a line of skir- 
mishers moved forward and drew the fire of the enemy’s artil- 
lery, the skirmishers of the opposing forces engaged, and an 
hour later an advance was ordered. So rapid was this, that 
the enemy was compelled to abandon a gun and caisson 
which had been disabled. Driven from one position to an- 
other, the enemy made a determined stand at Goose Creek, 
but the appearance of the skirmishers of Vincent’s infantry 
brigade and a charge of two mounted regiments across the 
bridge compelled an abandonment of their strong position 
and a rapid retreat to Upperville, where the enemy’s forces 
were massed. Here Kilpatrick determinedly charged with 
his brigade, but was repulsed. The Regular Brigade having 
joined our column at Goose Creek, now joined with Kilpat- 
rick and a united charge resulted in the enemy being driven 
through and beyond the town and his final retreat to Ashby’s 
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Gap. Hampton’s and Robertson’s brigades were those op- 
posed to us on the turnpike, whilst Jones’ and W. H. F. Lee’s 
were met by General Buford’s command on a parallel road 
to the right. 

The limits of this paper do not admit of proper descrip- 
tion of these three encounters with the enemy. In no 
instance was the force engaged on our part less than a brigade. 
In all the troops behaved with the greatest gallantry. Our 
losses in killed and wounded were very severe, the enemy’s 
equally great. The engagement at Upperville presented a 
very inspiring, spectacular effect. On two parallel roads, in 
view of each other, were two columns of our troops engaged 
in battle and both successfully, and then the final converging 
of the columns and the retreat of the enemy before them as 
the sun was sinking behind the nearby mountain, made a 
g 
ment of battle. 

And now for a time the Second Division is to part with an 
enemy with whom it has had some trials of strength, whose 
prowess it does not underestimate, and whom it is destined 
to meet on many fields in the ensuing years of war. The 
division crossed the Potomac at Edwards’ Ferry just before 
nightfall on the 27th inst., marched all night and on the 28th 
reached Frederick, Maryland. A third division was now 
added to the cavalry corps by the joining of Stahl’s cavalry, 
and General Kilpatrick was placed in command. Passing 
through New Market, Liberty, Westminster and Manchester, 
the Second Division reached Hanover Junction on July Ist at 
about noon. The Second Brigade was sent back to Westmin- 
ster to guard the wagon train of thearmy. The uncertainty 
of the enemy’s whereabouts and intentions with reference to 
the line of the Susquehanna, led to the receipt by me of orders 
at Hanover Junction in rather quick succession. First, to 
move towards Baltimore ; having marched far enough to get 
the column well on the road, another came from corps head- 
quarters to proceed to York; counter-marching and passing 
the junction, a third order was received to move at once to 
Gettysburg. Leaving the junction for the last time, the 
division reached Hanover about one o'clock on the morning 


lorious ending to a day filled with the incident and excite-" 
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of the 2d, and after a brief rest, the march was resumed and 
continued towards Gettysburg until halted at about noon 
by striking a line of the enemy’s skirmishers at Brinkerhoff's 
Ridge, about two miles east of Gettysburg, where a brisk 
skirmish ensued, in which the fire of the carbines of our 
regiments engaged compelled the withdrawal of the enemy’s 
skirmishers to a position of safety. 

Having reported the arrival of the division, an order was 
received from the corps commander to remain in position, to 
see that our right and rear were not turned without giving 
timely information. Atabout 10 p. M. the two brigades moved 
to the Baltimore turnpike at the White Run crossing and near 
the park of the reserve artillery and ammunition trains, to 
secure rations and forage. A few hours’ rest were greatly 
enjoyed by the tired horses andmen. Early on the morning 
of July 3d, an aid-de-camp of Major General Pleasonton ar- 
rived at my headquarters with directions that I should accom- 
pany him to a position on the turnpike between that I 
occupied ,and Cemetery Hill. Reaching there, I was in- 
formed that in the event of any contemplated change in the 
position of the troops in the front, I would be notified to oc- 
cupy the field pointed out, and pending this I should hold 
my command in its present position. I then requested the 
aid-de-camp to return to General Pleasonton and to state to 
him that I regarded the situation on the right of our army 
as exceedingly perilous; that I was familiar with the char- 
acter of the country east of Brinkerhoff’s Ridge, that it was 
open, and that there were two roads leading from the Han- 
over Road to the Baltimore Turnpike; that if these were not 
covered by a sufficient force of cavalry it would be to invite 
an attack upon our rear with possibly disastrous results. This 
aid-de-camp soon returned with an order authorizing me to 
send one of General Kilpatrick’s brigades to take position on 
our right. Two of the brigades had left their camp to take 
position on the left, but General Custer’s, the strongest, was 
still at its bivouac, which it had reached just before dawn. 
By my order, it proceeded to the right of our line and occupied 
an admirable position between the Hanover and Low Dutch 
roads, about three miles east of Gettysburg, and where it 
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rendered such magnificent service in the engagement of the 
afternoon. Afterwards, an order was received directing me 
to push some force into the woods on the right of our infan- 
try, but no results of importance followed this movement. 
At 12 o'clock I received from corps headquarters a copy of 
a dispatch sent by General Howard, commanding the Eleventh 
Corps, to General Meade, informing him that large columns 
of the enemy’s cavalry were moving towards the right of our 
line. In transmitting this, General Pleasonton directed me 
to proceed to the right with my two brigades, and upon my 
arrival to relieve General Custer, and direct him to report to 
his division on the extreme left. Reaching his position, 
General McIntosh’s brigade was sent forward to relieve Gen- 
eral Custer. It was soon discovered that the enemy occupied 
a position in front in great force. General Custer expressed 
the opinion that I would soon have a big fight on my hands. 
In reply, I stated that if such was his opinion, I would like to 
have the assistance of his brigade. To this he answered, “If 
you will give me an order to remain I will only be too happy 
to do it.””. The order was given and soon the fight was on. 
General Stuart’s command consisted of four brigades and 
three batteries. The main body was massed in an opening 
just over the crest of a ridge known as Cress’, lying between 
the York Pike and the Hanover Road, and was screened from 
view by a skirting of timber. From the foot of this, the 
country to and beyond the Hanover Road was gradually slop- 
ing and embraced cleared fields with occasional fences. A 
fair fieid for mounted cavalry operations on which were 
arrayed forcombat two forces: Of the Confederates, four 
brigades and three batteries. Of the Union, three brigades 
and two batteries. Of the latter Colonel J. Irvin Gregg’s was 
held in reserve, and from it a strong line of pickets extended 
to the right of our infantry, and the remainder was not en- 
gaged in the fight for reasons hereafter given. Of Colonel 
MclIntosh’s brigade there were present but three regiments, 
and one of these, the First Maryland, was placed by me at 
the intersection of the Low Dutch and Hanover Roads to 
guard that flank. But six Union regiments participated, not 
exceeding 3,000 men. The enemy had the advantage in 
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position, occupying the higher grounds and concealed from 
our view by the screen of woods. A pressing forward of the 
skirmishers of the First New Jersey compelled a reinforce- 
ment of the Confederate line and an opening of fire by a bat- 
tery, and soon the First New Jersey, Third Pennsylvania, 
Fifth and Sixth Michigan became hotly engaged. 

It is not my intention to give in detail all the phases of 
contention in that part of the field. ‘The enemy was forced 
to employ one brigade after another until all were engaged. 
His batteries were replied to by Randol’s and Pennington’s 
with great accuracy and effect. A charge of the First Vir- 
ginia was met by the Seventh Michigan, but a stone fence 
prevented their striking, and the halt exposed the former to 
a withering fire from the flanks as well as from the front. 
Soon there appeared emerging from the woods a large force 
advancing in fine style. It was evident that a grand charge 
was intended. It was about the hour when Pickett was ad- 
vancing against the center of our line of battle. The roar of 
the artillery fire preceding his desperate movement had 
ceased; the supreme moment was at hand. On came the 
column in squadrons well aligned, with drawn sabers glisten- 
ing in the sunlight. On they came with increasing gait, ex- 
posed to the fire of our batteries, but no wavering. Exposed 
to attack in flank, they still press on. The First Michigan 
being in reserve, was ordered by me to charge the head of 
the advancing column. General Custer, placing himself at 
the side of Colonel Town, led the charge. The Confederate 
column changed direction slightly with the view of taking 
Randol’s battery, but the rapid discharge of canister from his 
guns compelled hesitation at the very moment the First 
Michigan struck the head of the column. Then ensued a 
most exciting combat amid yells and cheers. Then came 
together two mighty forces, one of which had to yield, and it 
was not that directed by Custer and Town. The defeated 
column turned in retreat and was again assailed in flank, as 
it had been in its advance, by the Third Pennsylvania, First 
New Jersey, and the Fifth and Sixth Michigan regiments. 
The pursuit was kept up to Rummel's barn, and as night 
was fast approaching, the engagement terminated in a desul- 
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tory firing on the picket lines, ours holding the advanced 
position. 

Of the troops engaged on the field the preponderance in 
numbers was largely in favor of the Confederates. Our total 
loss in killed, wounded and missing was 254, the bulk of this 
loss falling on the Michigan brigade. When official reports 
were made, the victory in the engagement was claimed by 
both commanders. To whom does it fairly belong? Let 
General Stuart’s report decide the question. I quote from 
this: “I moved the command (Jenkins’ brigade) and W. H. 
F. Lee's secretly through the woods to a position, and hoped 
to effect a surprise upon the enemy’s rear;” and again, ** My 
plan was to employ the enemy in front with sharpshooters 
and move a command of cavalry upon the left flank from the 
position held by me;” again, *‘ Notwithstanding the favorable 
results attained. I would have preferred a different method 
of attack as already indicated, but I soon saw that entangle- 
ment by the force of circumstances narrated was unavoidable, 
and determined to make the best fight possible.” 

General Stuart had in view the accomplishment of cer- 
tain purposes; his plans were disarranged by being compelled 
to enter intoa fierce encounter with a smaller force of Union 
troops. His was to do, ours to prevent. Could he have 
reached the rear of our army with his force of perhaps 6,000 
bold and tried troopers, disastrous consequences might have 
resulted. It was in anticipation of a possible attempt of the 
enemy to force his way to our rear, between our position and 
the right of our infantry, that Colonel J. Irvin Gregg’s brig- 

held in reserve to meet such a movement. In this 
engagement all of the regiments, those of the Second Divi- 
sion and Custer’s brigade, behaved with great gallantry and 
were ably handled by their own and their brigade command- 
ers. Never were batteries more effectively served than were 
Randol’s and Pennington’s. The battle of Gettysburg was 
ended, and for some ten days thereafter the three brigades 
of the Second Division were separated in the pursuit of the 


enemy. 
On the 14th, in obedience to orders, I proceeded with two 
brigades to Harper’s Ferry, where a ponton bridge would 
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be laid across the Potomac. After crossing this, my orders 
were to get among the enemy’s wagon trains, these being 
unprotected, as his army was still north of the Potomac. At 
Harper's Ferry I received notice from the corps commander 
that Lee’s army had crossed into Virginia, and I was required 
to ascertain what direction it had taken and to harass it as 
much as possible. At Shepardstown, on the 16th, my two 
brigades were confronted by Fitz Lee’s brigade, supported 
by that of Chambliss, and later by that of Jenkins. Severe 
fighting followed and was maintained with heavy loss to both 
sides until dark. The enemy expected to renew the attack 
next morning. Colonel Huey arrived with his brigade some 
time after dark by a road along the river, the only one not 
strongly held by the enemy. At about 11 o’clock the divi- 
sion moved by this road to Harper’s Ferry unmolested by the 
enemy. The loss in killed and wounded was severe, and fell 
about equally on the forces engaged. 

This ended the Gettysburg campaign. The regiments of 
the Second Division participated in its opening at Brandy 
Station, followed it through Aldie, Middleburg and Upper- 
ville, the main battle at Gettysburg, and ended it at Shep- 
ardstown. 

x 4 % % “% % x * * 


READING, Pa., April 25, 1907. 


Nore.— The foregoing paper was read before the Pennsylvania Command- 
ery of the Loyal Legion, and is republished by the kind permission of the Re- 
corder of that Commandery. 








MESS OUTFIT FOR PACK TRANSPORTATION. 


By Captain G. E. STOCKLE, Eicutu Cavatry. 


HE Stockle-Smith mess outfit, as designed by Captain 
G. E. Stockle, Eighth Cavalry, and Mora Smith, chief 
packer Philippine Division, is calculated to provide cooking 
facilities for a troop of one hundred men, but may be sub- 
divided for detachments of lesser strength. It, with two 
ration boxes, is carried on two mules or conveniently packed 
in wagons. It consists of two mess boxes and two ration 
boxes, described as follows: 

Each mess box (see Figure 1) is made of 34-inch clear 
white pine, or other suitable wood, of the dimensions shown 
in cut, has an iron projection or stud at each corner % inch 
square and 4 inch high, weighs twenty pounds, and contains 
the following utensils: One boiler and lid, weight 13.25 pounds; 
two bake pans, weight 11.6 pounds; two buckets with rope 
bails, weight 10.5 pounds; two kettles, weight 10.5 pounds; 
grate with removable legs, weight 9.33 pounds; dippers, grate 
legs, towels, etc., weight 10.5 pounds; and the various handles, 
three Stonebridge automatic folding lanterns, can openers 
and candles, weight 6.75 pounds; total weight, 92.4 pounds. 

The boiler is of ,!,-inch sheet iron, riveted as shown in Fig- 
ure 2, has the top edge reénforced with ;/,-inch rod, has a 
flat cover with a removable handle and a corrugation around 
the outer edge, as shown in the section of the lid, to fit over 
the edge of the boiler. One bake pan is of the shape and 
dimensions shown in Figure 3, is made of ,',;-inch sheet steel, 
and has attached handles which fold under. The other bake 
pan which nests in the first is of the same design and mate- 
rial, but has its dimensions 4% inch less in all directions. 
The two buckets, as shown in Figure 4, are made of sheet 
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FIGURE 1. 
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iron with a removable bail and the rim reénforced similar to 
the boiler, the holes for the bails also being reénforced. 
The two kettles are of the same shape as the bucket and 
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FIGURE 3. 


same as for the boiler. 


being 1 inch by 4% inch 
and the cross bars % inch 
by % inch. There are six 
legs 8 inches long, with 
mortises at the top % inch 
square and 4 inch high 
that fit in corresponding 
sockets in the grate. The 





differ from them only in size, they being 4% inch smaller in 
all dimensions, the handles and reénforcement being the 


The grate is made of wrought iron (see Figure 5), the rim 
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legs are 1 inch in diameter 
at the top and taper to % 
inch at the bottom. The 
six legs when removed 
from the grate fit in loops 
in a canvas roll, which is 
15 inches long and 12 inch- 
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es wide. Another canvas 
roll, 18 inches by 12 inches, 


and a steel. 


FIGURE 4. 


has loops for a basting spoon, meat fork, two butcher knives 
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To pack a mess box, remove the handle from the boiler 
lid and place the lid in the bottom of the box, place the 
boiler in the box on the lid, nest the bake pans and place 
them in the boiler, remove the bails from the buckets and 
nest a kettle in each bucket and place the buckets, side by 
side, in the bake pans. The spoon, fork, knives and steel are 
inserted in proper loops in the canvas roll, the roll made up 
and buckled and placed diagonally across the bottom of one 











GRATE 


FIGURE 5. 


of the kettles. The grate legs are similarly fitted into their 
loops, the large and small ends alternating, the roll made up 
and placed in the kettle alongside of the first roll. The dish 
towels are put in a light canvas bag and placed in the kettle 
on the other side of the first roll. Two dippers, fifteen inches 
long, are placed in this kettle, and it is then filled with dry 
hay, straw, grass or leaves to prevent rattling and for use in 
starting a fire at the next camp if it should be wet. The 
three lanterns are folded and placed in the second kettle, and 
the boiler lid handle, boiler handles and bucket bails, after 
being put in a light canvas bag, are put in this second kettle, 
as are also the can openers, which are in another canvas bag. 
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This kettle is then filled with hay, straw or grass. The 
grate is then fitted on top of the mess box, the mortises on 
the corners of the box fitting into the corresponding sockets 
in the corners of the grate frame. Manta up. 

The head of a pick is knocked from the handle, and these, 
with an axe and spade are mantaed for a top pack, their 
weight being nineteen pounds, the total weight on the mess 
mule being 294 pounds. 


RATION BOX 
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Can and Lid 








FIGURE 6, 


Use of the mess utensils: The boiler for sterilizing drink- 
ing water and for boiling vegetables or meat; the bake pans 
for frying or, by using two—one inverted over the other — 
for baking or roasting meats, baking bread, beans, macaroni, 
etc ; the kettles are used for boiling water, making coffee or 
tea, or cooking rice, stew, etc. The buckets inay be used as 
kettles. The use of the other utensils is obvious. 

Each ration box is made of the same material and of the 
same dimensions as the mess box, but has partitions as fol- 
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lows and as shown in Figure 6: There is an inch partition 
across the middle of the box, and another %-inch partition 
lengthwise, thus dividing the box into four equal compart- 
ments. One of these is divided by a %-inch partition into 
two equal smaller compartments. Thus there will be three 
of the larger compartments, each being 12% inches by 64 
inches by 12 inches deep, and the two smaller compartments 
each being 6% inches by 6 inches by 6 inches deep. 











FIGURE 7. 


Each of the larger compartments and one of the smaller 
contains acan with a tight fitting cover, and the cans “A,” 
“B,” “E” and “D* also being lined with a bag lining. The 
can “C” rests on the can “E.” Each of the ration boxes 
when filled holds 150 rations of beans or rice, sugar, coffee, 
salt, tea and pepper. It also holds two quarts of vinegar, 
one package —-twelve boxes—of safety matches and a pound 
of candles. The matches are in a tight tin box and the vine- 
gar in two screw top, wicker covered flasks. The bags are 
used in the cans so that they may be easily removed and 
cleaned. The ration boxes are intended to carry only the 
loose rations, and would never be of the maximum weight 
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except the first day out and when replenished from the packs 
or trains. They keep the rations dry and clean and are con- 
venient for the cooks. The weight of each ration box, cans 
and contents is 120.75 pounds. 

On top of each box, before mantaing up, is placed a Mora 
Smith water bag. This adds twelve pounds to the ration 
mule’s load, making it 253.75 pounds the first day out, which, 
however, is being continually reduced as rations are used. 





























FIGURE 8. 


The water bag, shown in Figure 7, is made of 12-ounce 
canvas, water proofed, the saddle portion being 21 inches 
long and 8 inches wide on either side, and the bags are 28 
inches deep, with round bottoms, and the opening is closed 
with a flap to be rolled and held down by the lashings when 
on the mule. 

A modification of the flap, on one made for me at the 
Cavite Navy Yard, has acanvas funnel in the opening which, 
when the bag is filled, is drawn out and rolled, which entirely 
prevents slopping. 

This bag has been tested in service in Jolo, and proves 
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to have many advantages. Its capacity is twenty gallons; it 
has portability and less danger of rupture than has the ordi- 
nary galvanized can, and ten of these water bags can be car- 
ried to one G. I. can. It is easily handled and is convenient 
at the cook fire, as it will stand braced by a stick until empty. 
(See Figure 8.) It can be used on a bareback horse and 
would be invaluable in bringing water to the firing line or 
to the dressing stations. 

The drawings were made by Sergeant Bertus G. Havens, 
Troop H, Eighth Cavalry. 








CIRCULATING LIBRARY FOR CAVALRY AND 
INFANTRY OFFICERS. 


By Carprain WILLIAM T. LITTEBRANT, TweELrrH CAVALry. 


If, therefore, theoretical science alone will never lead us to victory, we 
must not altogether neglect it. General Von Willisen rightly said: “There 
is always one step from knowing to doing, but it is a step from knowing and 
not one from not knowing.” — Von Caemmerer. 


CASUAL scrutiny of the list of officers of every branch 

of the service will convince one that with the excep- 

tion of the few physically disabled, all are energetic and anx- 
ious to accomplish something. An examination of their work 
on the drill ground exhibits the same devotion to duty, but 
the results often do not bespeak the use of talents properly 
cultivated for the particular work in hand. Every command 
varies according to the individuals in the command or ac- 
cording to the commanding officer. Individuals in a com- 
mand vary naturally according to their own personal equa- 
tion. An officer’s success on the drill or maneuver field is 
determined by his cultivated intelligence and judgment. It 
admits of no argument that an officer who has no college 
education is handicapped. He may possess native ability 
that counter-balances this deficiency, but how much better 
officer would he be had his natural intelligence been culti- 
vated by a preliminary college training? A man’s judgment 
is a gift, subject to cultivation. That one is an officer in the 
cavalry does not argue that he was intended by nature’s God 
to be a cavalry officer and nothing else. The cavalry, just as 
other professions in life, contains its due proportion of offi- 
cers, no doubt, who, so far as the results attained by the cav- 
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alry indicate, would better adorn some other profession or 
calling. These deficiencies are physical, moral and mental. 

Physical and moral: Some cavalry officers, very few I 
am glad to say, cannot ride with the confidence and pleasure 
that one on top of a horse —the right kind of a horse — 
should experience. This discordant note must have its effect 
upon every thought conceived and every utterance made 
while the lack of sympathy exists. Some, also, very, very 
few, have not, and therefore never exhibit any love for the 
noble steed. The former trait can be improved by practice; 
the latter, never; the former evil can be corrected in a 
measure by a commanding officer; the latter can be corrected 
by noone. But just as these traits exist, by just that much 
is a cavalry command deficient. 

The mental deficiencies are those, however, that are sub- 
ject to correction, and the means of accomplishing this laud- 
able object is the purpose of these lines. 

Military officers without a knowledge of the development 
and application of the art or science of warfare acquired 
either by study or observation are truly ignorant. One whose 
knowledge is limited through lack of study or limited capa- 
bilities either for retention of information through study or 
for seeking opportunities for observing practical illustrations 
of warfare and appropriating their lessons is doubly unfor- 
tunate, and in this era must inevitably fall behind. It must 
be recognized as a fact that an officer must progress lest he 
fall behind. Anything that exercises the mental faculties is 
beneficial and improves the judgment, which is the corner- 
stone of an officer’s success. 

General Order 145, War Department, August 16, 1906, spec- 
ifies that one officer from each cavalry and infantry regiment 
will be detailed to take the course annually at the Infantry 
and Cavalry School. There are details at other schools for 
cavalry and infantry, such as the school at Fort Riley; the 
Signal School and the Torpedo School; but however large 
they be, the fact remains that the increment to the army is 
not taken care of, and ninety-five per cent. of the officers below 
the rank of major have no hope of ever passing through any 
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service school. The question arises as to the best means of 
enabling all who are not of the elect to obtain the highest 
professional standard through other means than those now so 
sparingly provided. 

The Medical Department keeps members of that corps 
supplied with technical works pertaining to their profession 
and, further, conducts a circulating library of current medi- 
cal literature to keep its members abreast of the times. 

The thought has occurred to me that it would be a wise 
scheme to have a circulating library for the line. To be sure 
there is a fine military library in Washington to which all 
officers have access, but we all know two things: (1) That 
no one can tell anything about the merits of a book from its 
title; (2) that officers as a class will not take the trouble to 
send for books of the merit of which they are ignorant. The 
books must be placed in their hands! 

Therefore it is suggested that a circulating library asso- 
ciation be organized. ist. That cavalry or cavalry and in- 
fantry officers contribute $1.00 monthly for eighteen months. 
The contribution for the first six months, $6.00, paid as a 
first contribution, en bloc; 2d. That officers be grouped 
into circles of such number as experience determines to be 
most advantageous —say eleven. This will then produce a 
fund of $60.00 for that circle immediately, allowing $6.00 for 
shipment of books. With $60.00 can be purchased twenty 
$3.00 professional books or from fifteen to thirty professional 
books of varying prices — surely enough literature to keep 
the contributors supplied with the best for full six months. 





If two circles of officers be organized, a different series of 
books may be purchased with the contributions for each 
circle, so a third series for a third circle. Members of each 
circle will be in one post. Ifa post be large there may be 
two or more circles organized there. A book will be trans- 
mitted from member to member in the circle until all will 
have read each book or passed it. Records of receipt and 
delivery to be made on a slip pasted on inside of cover. 


There should be a time limit set on the use of each book, 
depending on the number of pages in the volume and its 
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quality; for instance, a book like Hamley’s ‘Operations of 
War” would require twice as much time to digest as the same 
number of pages of Napier’s “Peninsular War.” 

It may be necessary to duplicate some of the lists or 
books. This depends on the knowledge of the purchasing 
committee, though it is thought that a sufficient number of 
good military works may be selected to avoid such necessity. 

As far as possible there should be one circuit in each post. 
After one circle has completed a series of books, the secre- 
tary of that circle will bundle them up and ship them to the 
secretary of the association or transmit them to an adjacent 
circle, receipt being received and notification being sent to 
the association secretary. This policy is carried out contin- 
ually, so that subscribers may always have books at hand. 

Thus it will be observed that in a comparatively brief 
space of time the association will have a valuable series of 
books and its members will be kept abreast of current 
changes and theories. 

Periodical publications will not answer the purpose. 

Applicants for membership will advance as much as 
existing members will have advanced, so that all will have an 
equal claim. It is believed that with a large membership 
contributions will after the expiration of eighteen months 
cease. 

After this time, whenever necessary to meet the expenses 
of purchase of new works, an assessment not in excess of 
$1.00 to be levied upon each member. There will be certain 
expenses attaching to rebinding of worn books; this will be 
deducted from the sum total of contributions. 

The purchase of books should be limited to strictly pro- 
fessional books; by this is meant those that will improve the 
professional qualifications of officers ; fiction strictly barred. 
300ks of reference, such as encyclopedias and dictionaries, 
except French-English, German-English, Spanish-English 
dictionaries, likewise, because they would have only a local use 
to the library, whereas this is essentially for the use of 
officers who live at outlying stations, whose source of infor- 
mation must be condensed and in small volumes. 
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Classification suggested : 


ist. Broadly speaking, books treating of tactics and strat-: 


egy in their ramifications, such as minor tactics in its phases, 
campaigns and their plates, tactical studies and criticisms, 
strategical studies and criticisms. Under this head would 
be included works embracing in range and variety such 
works as Clausewitz, Baden-Powell and Wagner. ‘Tactical 
and strategical discussions, such as, for example, set forth in 
the series published by Spooner of Leavenworth. The 
analyses of campaigns and battles as set forth, for example, 
by Wagner, Greene, Jomini, Napier, Hamley and Home. 
Handbooks such as Beach’s, Woolsey’s, engineering hand- 
books or aide-memoirs. 

2d. Biographical and historical, including lives of his- 
tory-makers, books that even enter into the political motives 
and results, lives of great soldiers such as Alexander, Cesar, 
Frederick, Napoleon, Wellington, Washington, Grant, Lee, 
and others, maybe, of less fame, but the study of whose 
careers may produce valuable results. Plutarch’s Lives, Mot- 
ley’s Dutch Republic, Thiers’ France, Alison’s History of 
Europe, Napier’s Peninsular War, Gibbon’s Rome, Josephus, 
etc. 

3d. Veterinary science, hippology and materia medica 
The course of reading in hippology might be supplemented 
by the War Department supplying to headquarters of every 
post a complete set of cards of ample size upon which are 
pasted the various grasses used for forage, such as timothy ; 
the various poisonous plants eaten by stock, such as “loco 
weed.’ This information is now copiously supplied in pub- 
lications by the Agricultural Department, but this is not suf- 
ficient. When one actually sees a plant he will know it the 
next time he sees it; when he sees the picture, well, he will 
not know it when he sees it. The grains in their various 
qualities should likewise be supplied in small boxes about 
4x4x4 inches. This for the instruction of officers, and to be 
kept in the adjutant’s office or room used for the officers’ as- 
sembly. In every post where there is a veterinary surgeon 
the post commander should construct a rude operating table 
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of some of the surplus lumber thereabouts and protect it from 
‘the sun and rain by a paulin on a properly constructed frame- 
work. Here the veterinary should hold clinics upon every- 
thing that dies. All cavalry lieutenants and captains of less 
than twenty years commissioned service should be required 
to attend, and eventually to handle the knife until they are 
qualified to pass a regular veterinary examination. 


4th. Geographical; covering books upon all countries 
whose products, people, government or interests, on account 
of their similarity to those of our country or our outlying 
possessions, possess an interest for our officers. 

5th. Law—international. military and civil, especially 
those pertaining to laws of evidence. Eventually under this 
heading might be kept a complete series of law books, or sev- 
eral series, so that members might pursue a complete course 
of law, although, in general, it is not contemplated that tech- 
nical works other than those exclusively military be pur- 
chased. 

Location, (1) Washington, (2) Fort Leavenworth. 

ist. Advantages. The library of the Military Informa- 
tion Bureau, together with the libraries in the War College 
and various offices of the War Department, aside from the 
magnificent Congressional Library, will give the librarian in 
charge a magnificent field from which to draw his knowledge 
of books and contents, thereby running little risk of pur- 
chasing books without merit. This library should be an ad- 
junct of the War Department, thereby enabling the sub- 
scribers to secure and send books under the official frank. 
This will be an item worth consideration. 

2d. (a) The advantages of the location at Fort Leaven- 
worth partake of those of the Washington location only in a 
minor degree, the school library being alone available as a 
model, but this advantage is limited, for ina comparatively 
short time the subscription library will surpass the school 
library in desirable books. 

(6) The franking privilege of course cannot be availed of 
at Leavenworth. 
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There should be a Philippine branch, headquarters lo- 
cated in the Military Information Bureau at Headquarters 
Division, P.I. Booksshould be freely interchanged between 
the two headquarters or duplicated. 

The Military Information Bureau in Manila is especially 
rich in books on the Eastern question. Captain Rivers while 
in charge acted upon Lord Curzon’s suggestion concerning 
Eastern professional libraries and secured every book worth 
while. This policy was continued by Captain Michie, and is 
worthy of emulation. 
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APPLIANCES FOR CROSSING STREAMS. 


By Major W. C. BROWN, Tuirp U. S. CAvatry. 





HE history of the Philippine insurrection abounds in a 
distressingly large number of accidents by drowning. 
In the rainy season rivulets became rivers, a failure to cross 
which meant the failure of the “hike.’’ At the recent divi- 
sion meet in Manila the writer saw made from the soldiers’ 
kit two appliances that seem so useful for crossing streams 
that it seems a pity that the information should not be pub- 
lished to the army. 

The first device might aptly be termed a life preserver 
pack, and would be used in forcing the crossing of a stream 
in the presence of the enemy, or when by any possibility he 
might be encountered on the further bank. 

With it the rifle is at all times available, and if the pack 
be well made the soldier 
can, on a pinch, use his 
rifle while floating in an 
upright position in any 
depth of water. When 
ready to put on, the pack 
weighs about twenty 
pounds. 

LOADING AND sheet IN TEN FEET Who originated the idea 
OF WATER. 

I am unable to say, but it, 
like the one of making the ponton described below from the 
soldier’s kit, is too good to be lost. This must be my apology 
to the originators of these devices for writing them up for 
the JOURNAL, as I claim no credit whatever in this connec- 
tion—simply heartily appreciate good work which others 
have done. 
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The second device is an improvised boat or ponton, also 
made entirely with the soldier's kit. The one which the 
writer saw was devised in Lieutenant W. H. Johnson’s com- 
pany of the Eighth Infantry, and his ideas have been used 
in preparing a ponton from thecavalry kit. It would be used 
on practice marches, and under conditions where there was 
no possibility of an enemy being encountered, and has the 
advantage that practically everything can be ferried over dry, 
but the disadvantage that the rifles, for the time being, can- 
not be used. 

Two or more of these pontons may be joined together 
with strips of bamboo and a raft made which can be used 





FLOATING WITHOUT RIFLE. 


not only for ferrying over all remaining equipments, rations, 
etc., but to help to ferry over sick and wounded, or men who 


cannot swim. 
The instructions for making these appliances and photo- 
graphs showing details of construction are given below. 


LIFE PRESERVER PACK. 


Prepared by Sergeant Ross E. Ray, Troop K, Third Cavalry. 


1. Fold the mosquito bar eighteen inches long, place 
within it the meat can, tin cup, knife, fork and spoon, suit 
of underclothes, suit of khaki, pair of socks and the emer- 
gencyration. Rollthis astightly as possible. (See Plate 1.) 

2. Fold the bed blanket once crosswise, bringing the 
stripes together; place the rolled mosquito bar in the center 
of the blanket and roll all tightly together. (See Plate 1.) 
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3. Lay the shelter half on the ground and fold under 
about ten inches for pocket; now place the blanket at the op- 














posite edge of the shelter tent, folding the shelter tent ends 
over the blanket roll, and this all into the pocket, z.¢., like 
rolling the cantle roll. (See Plate 2.) 
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4. Lay the poncho on the ground and turn under about 
ten inches on the long side, place the shelter tent roll on the 
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opposite edge, turn in the edges neatly and roll as tightly as 
can be. (Takes at least two men to accomplish this prop- 
erly.) 

5. Secure the roll when complete with the shelter tent 
straps. The two end straps as near to the end as they can 
be placed, in order to prevent water coming in at the ends. 
(See Plate 3.) 

















FINISHED ROLL, BEFORE BEING ATTACHED. RoLt ATTACHED AND READY 
FOR USE, 

6. Place the roll underneath the arms and around the 
body, both ends tied securely behind, the field belt with sus- 
penders attached to be put on over the roll to hold it in place. 
(See Plate 4.) 

7. Canteen to be snapped in front in the buckle of the 
belt to aid in flotation. (See Plate 4.) 
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BOAT OR PONTON. 


Description of boat or ponton, made from the kits of two soldiers; con- 
structed after the general method shown by First Lieutenant Walter H. 
Johnson, Eighth Infantry, at the division meet. Prepared by Sergeant 
Edward E. Payne, Troop K, Third Cavalry. 


Articles of which boat is made: One poncho; 2 rifles ; 2 sa- 
bers and straps; 2 shelter tent poles; 2 shelter tent straps. 

Articles contained in boat: Two blanket rolls; 2 saddle 
blankets; 2 saddle bags, pairs; 2 canteens; 2 field belts; 2 
revolvers. 








BoAT COMPLETED AND READY FOR LAUNCHING. 


Method of making boat or ponton: | 

1. Fold the poncho once crosswise, bringing the two 
ends evenly together, the head slit coming in the center of 
the folded edge. Gather the ends up tightly together, be- 
ginning at the center of the folded ends and tie with shelter 
tent straps. The top edges of poncho to be drawn in tighter 
than the bottom in order to pull the ends up out of the wa- 
ter. In case the poncho is not wide enough when folded 
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double, allow one end to lap over so as to allow full width of 
‘boat. A folded blanket placed on the poncho forms the bot- 
tom of the boat, and on it rests the lower ends of the shelter 
tent poles hereafter mentioned. 

2. Place one rifle in the bottom of the boat, “trigger 
guard up,” to form the keel. 

3. Fasten the two shelter tent poles together with saber, 
about six inches from the end. Place them in center of boat, 
across the rifle, putting the top end of one pole in head slit 
of poncho; the opposite to be tied with legging string to hold 





Heme 














Boat LOADED WITH ALL ACCOUTERMENTS AND HORSE EQUIPMENTS OF Two 
TROOPERS. WITH THE SADDLES, HOWEVER, THE BOAT IS TOPHEAVY. 


it in place. The second rifle to be placed lengthwise in boat 
on top of crossed tent poles, “trigger guard down.” 

4. Place the two sabers in boat lengthwise, one hilt at 
either end, and the scabbards strapped together in center 
with saber straps, to act as brace to hold the ends well out. 

_5. Place the blanket rolls one on either side of boat, un- 
derneath the tent poles. The saddle blankets to be stuffed 
one in either end to fill them out. The other equipments, 
such as belts, revolvers, canteens and saddle bags to be dis- 
tributed equally to fill up vacant spaces and to balance the 
boat. 

This boat is improvised from articles by no means in- 
tended for boat construction, and is therefore peculiarly liable 


to accidents. 
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In order, therefore, to recover the arms, etc., in case of 
sinking of the boat, one end of each lariat will be made se- 
cure to arms, etc., by running through trigger guards and 
scabbard rings, or otherwise made fast to all articles which 
will not float; this constitutes practically the boat and all its 
contents. The remaining parts of lariats are then loosely 
coiled on the top of the load and the other end attached to 











THE BOAT HAS SUFFICIENT BUOYANCY TO SUPPORT A MAN. 


the empty canteens, corked, which are so disposed that in 
case the boat capsizes the canteens will float and act as buoys 
and enable all articles attached to the lariat to be recovered. 

As will be seen by the photographs the boat has still, 
after all the above mentioned articles have been placed in it, 
sufficient flotation to support a man. 





AN AMERICAN ARMY RESERVE. 
By Caprain OLIVER L. SPAULDING, Jr., Firra Fietp ArTILiEry. 


HE American military policy appears to be firmly set- 
tled, those writers to the contrary notwithstanding, 
who insist that there is no suchthing. Its fundamental idea 
is a small standing army, to be reinforced in time of war by 
new regiments. Of the latter the State troops are to be the 
first line; there is no second. Whatever opinion one may 
have of this policy—and opinions differ widely —we must 
for the present accept it. The problem is to work out a sys- 
tem on this foundation. 
As a first step to the solution of the problem, let us in- 
quire what deficiencies can be discovered in the machinery 





for realizing this policv. The regular or standing army is 
intended to take the first shock of war, and gain time for 
other troops to be raised. Is it strong enough? If not, how 
can it be made so? The organized militia must reinforce 
the regular army at once. Is it so constituted that it can do 
this effectively? If not, what is lacking? There is no defi- 
nite plan for organizing the reserve militia. What can be 
done to improve conditions in this respect? 

3eyond a doubt, we must answer our first question in the 
negative. Our regular army is not strong enough for 
peace duty even; our infantry regiments are going on 
foreign service with only two years at home. Much less, 
then, is it sufficient for war. 

The natural suggestion is, increase the regular army. 


Excellent, indeed; by all meansincrease it. But any increase 
that the most optimistic could hope for would only relieve 
the pressure on the peace establishment. Something more is 
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necessary; some plan by which we may take our peace army, 
of whatever size that may be, and put it on a war footing. 

For we have no war footing. We have laws and regula- 
tions, authorizing certain war strengths for the smaller units, 
and defining how the larger ones are to be constituted; but 
where is the plan by which the men are to be found to fill 
the regiments to their paper strength; and where is the plan 
by which our brigades and divisions are to be organized? 

Where is the plan which tells each militia regiment what 
it is todo and where it is to go? What machinery exists for 
getting the reserve militia on foot? All these plans must 
be made — more, they must be learned by the men who are to 
execute them — in time of peace; and machinery must exist 
by which these men may be able to execute them. 

To sum up: We need, to begin with, a regular army 
ample for peace duty. Then we need definite arrangements 
for placing this regular army prompt/y on a war footing —a 
regular reserve; and every single private in this reserve must 
know what he has to do on mobilization, and how to do it. 
We need a system by which the best of the militia regiments 
may be promptly mobilized and incorporated in the larger 
units; and every militiaman must know all about it. We 
need a plan for promptly organizing the reserve militia; the 
blue prints, at least, of the necessary machinery must be in 
existence, and some one must have charge of them, under- 
stand the details of them, and be ready to proceed with the 
construction at a moment’s notice. 

This is a large order, but let us see what can be done to 
fill it. Congress is generally ready to help out, if it can once 
be convinced that a thing is really important. 

For a regular reserve, the discharged soldiers must be 
kept available. This is not all; a disorganized mass of dis- 
charged soldiers, scattered about the country and belonging 
to nothing in particular, would not be promptly available. 
Every company in the service must have its own reserve list; 
the reservists must belong to the company, and must live 
near enough together to permit of their being concentrated 
and sent to the company in an orderly body. This reserve 
list must be large enough, not only to fill the company to war 
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strength, but to utilize to the utmost the expansive power of 
the company in forming new units. 

It is, I think, safe to say that every company, if it had 
available enough old soldiers, of whom a few were fit to be 
commissioned lieutenants, could almost immediately expand 
itself into two companies, each one of which would be almost 
as efficient as the original company. This expansion, how- 
ever, would probably approach the elastic limit of the com- 
pany, and anything more would be dangerous. 

Men must, then, be given an opportunity to enlist in the 
regular reserve on leaving the colors, and the reserve must 
be grouped on the territorial system. This requires lo- 
calization of the regular regiments, so that the reservists may 
go to their regiments in bodies. 

Localization of regiments has been talked of from time to 
time as an independent measure, and has its friends and op- 
ponents as such. Here, however, it is not proposed as an 
independent measure to stand or fall on its own merits, but as 
a necessity, forced upon us by other considerations. 

But to digress a trifle; certain advantages would accrue 
from localization in itself. This localization would not— 
could not, with our requirements— mean the permanent sta- 
tioning of a regiment in a given district. It would mean a 
local depot for recruits and reservists. This would stimulate 
local interest and pride in the local regiment, would facilitate 
recruiting, anc would reduce desertion. How many men 
would desert if they could not gohome? And how many de- 
serters would go home if they knew that they would find 
somewhere thereabouts a lot of men who had served in the 
same regiment, perhaps in the same company, and who were 
still connected with the service as reservists? 

Let us imagine a local regimental depot, and see what it 
could do. 

To begin with, the whole country must be divided into 
infantry, cavalry, field artillery and coast artillery recruiting 
districts. Each regiment would have its territory assigned, 
probable number and quality of recruits being considered in 
apportioning it, but State lines being followed when possible; 
and each coast artillery district would include not only its 
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present permanent posts, but an appropriate section of coun- 
try for recruiting. Each of these four series of districts 
would cover the whole territory of the country, so that a re- 
cruit from any given place could get his choice of arm, but 
would go to a specific regiment of that arm, in the absence 
of special authority for special enlistments. 

Suppose now the First Infantry localized in a given dis- 
‘district, say in Maine. 

It would have at a convenient place in that district its 
regimental depot, commanded by a retired major or captain, 
who had served in the infantry, and if possible in the First 
Infantry. Under his orders would be, say, two lieutenants on 
the active list of the regiment, assigned for short tours, so as 
to give as many young officers as possible experience in the 
working of the depot; also two retired sergeants for each 
battalion, one in charge of the accounts and records of re- 
cruits, the other in charge of those of reservists. 

All retired officers and non-commissioned officers on this 
duty should get active pay, 

Now suppose Private Jones, Company A, First Infantry, 
completes his. enlistment anywhere on earth; he does not 
desire to reénlist with the colors, but does desire to enlist in 
the reserve fora period of ten years. He is under thirty-five 
years of age, sound physically, and has discharge character 
at least ‘good.’ The system having been established for 
several years, he naturally is a resident of Maine, and wishes 
to return there. | 

On his discharge day, Private Jones is ordered to report 
at the regimental depot; he is furnished such transportation 
as may be necessary, and paid one-half the value of his final 
statements; his discharge, and final statements with pay- 
ment endorsed, are sent by mail to the depot commander. 
The man reports, receives his discharge and balance due on 
his final statements, and is enlisted inthe reserve. He then 
proceeds to his home. 

He is required to report any change of address within the 
district; and every three months he is paid $10.00, sending 
vouchers to the depot. A complete service uniform and 
equipment is kept for him at the depot. Once a year he is 
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required to report in person and spend a week in a recruit 
company; during this time any necessary alteration in his 
service kit is made at government expense. The government 
also pays his railway fare to and from the depot; since his 
residence is within the district, this expense is small. He is 
allowed to select the time for his week’s duty, subject to reg- 
ulation by the depot commander, who will arrange that the 
number of reservists on duty with recruits at any one time 
shall never be so large as to overcrowd the barracks. 

He is under obligation to report at the depot ready to join 
the regiment upon receipt of notice of a proclamation by the 
President calling out the reserves. 

Non-commissioned officersshould be permitted toenlist in 
the reserve in their own grades; their pay should be $20.00 
per quarter. 

The maximum strength of the reserve of each company 
should be such number in each grade as will fill the company 
to war strength and form a second war strength company. 

Examinations, chiefly practical, should be held at the 
depot when necessary, to select lieutenants of reserve. Re- 
serve non-commissioned officers should be eligible, and the 
number of reserve lieutenants should be as indicated in the 
mobilization scheme below. Reserve lieutenants should re- 
ceive $30.00 per quarter. 

All the above rates of pay are, of course, only rough esti- 
mates. The amount should be such as would induce enlist- 
ments. 

If a reservist wished to change his residence outside of 
the district, a transfer to another regiment would be arranged 
by the depot commanders concerned, or the reservist dis- 
charged. 

Leaving the district without reporting the fact to the de- 
pot commander, or failing to report for duty at the proper 
time, would constitute absence without leave or desertion, as 
the case might be, and be punishable accordingly. 

With each regular infantry regiment should be linked a 
militia infantry regiment. This regiment should be selected 
every five years, after the annual militia inspection; one of 
the conditions of selection should be that a certain propor- 
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tion, say fifty per cent., of its officers should have passed the 
examinations required by the War Department for volunteer 
officers of their respective grades. The United States should 
agree that these militia regiments should be the first to be 
called upon in case of war; full field equipment should be 
issued them for war strength, and they should be required 
to keep reserve lists to aid in filling to war strength. Of- 
fices, armory and store rooms at the depot should be fur- 
nished to these regiments at government expense. 

These requirements may sound severe for militia regi- 
ments; but a militia regiment that could not satisfy them 
would be a poor thing to rely on in war. The competition 
for selection, and the privileges enjoyed by the regiment se- 
lected, should help in maintaining a healthy spirit in the 
militia. 

Now let us see what would happen on mobilization. Each 
regular infantry regiment would at once become a brigade, 
each company organizing the corresponding company of a 
new regiment; that is, taking our present number of regi- 
ments for an illustration, the First Infantry Regiment would 
become the First Infantry Brigade, consisting of the First 
and Thirty-first Infantry Regiments; andso on. The colo- 
nel would become a brevet brigadier general; all other nec- 
essary promotions would be made by brevet, and the neces- 
sary number of reserve lieutenants would be commissioned 
brevet first or second lieutenants in the army. All brevet 
officers would receive the pay and allowances of their brevet 
rank when assigned to duty accordingly. 

Thus, the First Infantry Regiment, peace strength, would 
have 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant colonel, 3 majors, 15 captains, 30 
lieutenants — 50 officers in all. On mobilization, the First 
Infantry Brigade, not counting the militia regiment, would 
have 1 brigadier general with a staff of 3 captains and 2 lieu- 
tenants; 2 colonels, 2 lieutenant colonels, 6 majors, 30 cap- 
tains, 60 lieutenants — 106 in all. That is, 56 officers, or 28 
per regiment, would have to come from the reserve. If the 
regiment were fully officered at the outbreak of war, every 
mobilized company would be commanded by a regular of- 
ficer, and the reserve would have only lieutenants to furnish. 
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Promotions after mobilization would be by seniority on the 
brevet list until the war was over; on returning to peace 
strength, enough reserve officers would be given an oppor- 
tunity to remain in the service to fill vacancies, and extra 
lieutenants returned to the reserve. 

The brigade would be completed by attaching to it the 
militia regiment. 

The method of mobilization is self-evident. Reservists 
would report at the depots, be organized into convenient de- 
tachments under reserve officers, and sent to join their brig- 
ade. There they would join their companies, and the or- 
ganization be completed under the direction of the brigade 
commander. 

The regimental depot would become a brigade depot, and 
continue in active operation. A sub-depot would be created 
in it for each regular and militia regiment of the brigade, and 
handle the recruiting. Such number of retired officers and 
enlisted men as required would be assigned to duty there. 
Examining boards would be permanently constituted at each 
brigade depot, to keep up the supply of brevet second lieu- 
tenants, U. S. A., and second lieutenants, U. S. V., under the 
supervision of the War Department. 

Still using the present establishment as a basis for esti- 
mate, our thirty infantry regiments would become thirty 
infantry brigades, each consisting of two regular and one mili- 
tia regiments; this would provide the infantry for ten divi- 
sions, or five fair sized army corps; our present general offi- 
cers would be available to command the er units, being 
given proper brevet rank. 

The same general principles would control in mobilizing 
cavalry and field artillery, the infantry strength of course 
determining the forces of these arms required. But the 
mobilized army would fora time have to get along with a 
short allowance, for even with the best system we could de- 
vise for reserve horses, we could hardly hope to get enough 
at once. 

Our fifteen cavalry regiments would become thirty. Of 
these, ten would be required for the infantry divisions, leav- 
ing twenty. These would form ten cavalry brigades, as 
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many of them as possible being raised to a strength of three 
regiments each by attaching militia regiments. With these 
we could ultimately make up three cavalry divisions. 

The latest available theories put the required proportion 
of guns to bayonets at 3.35 per thousand. That would re- 
quire forty-eight guns, or two regiments, per infantry divi- 
sion. Allowing one regiment to each cavalry division, we 
get the requirement in field guns as ten brigades of two reg- 
iments each, and three separate regiments. Supposing a 
proper reserve of materiel to be kept at regimental depots, 
together, with a horse reserve list, our regular regiments 
could furnish twelve of the twenty-three; for the rest, we 
should take what militia artillery we could get, and should 
have to be content, temporarily at least, to get along on short 
allowance. 

Whilethis first field force was getting into shape, we should 
begin work on our second line. For this the coast artillery 
would form the regular nucleus, and the remaining organ- 
ized militia the first reinforcement. 

Each coast artillery company would organize a new one 
from its reserve list, in the manner already indicated. The 
coast artillery district would take the place of the regiment 
or brigade as a mobilized unit. All the organized militia 
remaining in each coast artillery recruiting district would be 
concentrated somewhere in the neighborhood of the forts or 
their recruiting depot. 

From these forces the manning details for the guns 
would be completed, and the necessary coast artillery sup- 
ports and reserves organized. 

It would be perceived from the very start that certain 
coast artillery companies could be spared from their districts, 
which ones would depend on circumstances. These com- 
panies would be organized into light, heavy or siege batter- 
ies, as required, and help to make up the deficiency in first 
line artillery. 

In a war of magnitude, the aggregate of all these forces 
would be insufficient, and we should doubtless be compelled 
to make up entirely new units from the reserve militia. 

Volunteers from this body could be called for, or, as a 
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last resort, a draft ordered. The total number of recruits 
called for would be apportioned among the various existing 
depots—brigade, regimental and coast artillery—in such 
manner as circumstances dictated. Such numbers of them 
as were required would be sent to the front to keep up the 
strength of existing units; from the rest new regiments 
would be formed, suitable numbers of regular or militia offi- 
cers being given advanced rank for the purpose, and the 
whole available supply of men who had qualified, by exami- 
nation in peace time, for volunteer commissions being used. 
In each depot a sub-depot would be created, as above de- 
scribed, for each regiment, retired officers and enlisted men 
and old volunteers being utilized when possible. 

From these new regiments details would be made to re- 
lieve militia serving at the coast works. Whenever a particular 
coast work could be safely weakened, its garrison, regular and 
militia, would be sent into the field, coast artillery companies 
being organized into battalions and regiments and serving 
as artillery or infantry as required. From these sources new 
brigades, divisions, etc., would be made up, and join the field 
army. 

The above sketch does not, evidently, solve all the prob- 
lems involved in mobilization. In fact, it raises a new 
problem in every paragraph. It makes no pretense at being 
harmonious, complete and logical. If anew system were to 
be built up from the bottom, with no settled military policy 
to be reckoned with, it would be very different. But the 
mobilization scheme roughly outlined has the following 
merits: 

1. It provides for the regular army a simple recruiting 
plan, for peace and war. 

2. It provides a regular reserve, which can be made 
quickly available when needed. 

3. It permits of doubling the regular army at the out- 
break of war. 

4. It provides for the automatic organization of brigades, 
and to that extent facilitates the putting together of the 
larger units. 
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5. It permits of utilizing at once, in organic connection 
with the regular army, the best of the organized militia. 

6. It provides machinery for keeping this first line army 
recruited. 

7. It furnishes a basis upon which to work, in com- 
mencing the serious task of organizing new regiments. 

8. It affiliates regimental sub-depots for reserve militia 
with existing depots, and thus to some extent eliminates the 
competition for recruits which always takes place when dif- 
ferent forces are being recruited at the same time. 

As for expense, there would be little outside of the pay 
of the reservists. The reserves of materiel would have to 
be kept on hand somewhere in any event, and might as well 
be at regimental depots. Recruit depots must exist, and 
establishing them as indicated would cause little extra ex- 
pense. Transportation charges would not be great, as the 
distances traveled by each man would be short. 

The pay of the reservists can be roughly estimated with- 
out difficulty. A full reserve list for a company of infantry 
would cost about $8,000 per year. Call it $100,000 per regi- 
ment per annum, and the estimate should not be far out. 











SORE BACKS ON CAVALRY HORSES. 
By WILLIAM P. HILL, VETERINARIAN TWELFTH CAVALRY. 


‘é my service of five years as a veterinarian in the United 

States cavalry, I think I can state without any reserve 
that the principal trouble I have had to contend with is “‘sore 
backs,” especially those produced by the end of the saddle 
bar, causing a round abrasion two or three inches from either 
side of the backbone. This condition is very hard to remedy 
with medicines or operation, laying a horse up for months, 
and then to be rubbed and made as bad as ever on the first 
ride of five miles or more. 

I doubt if there is a troop of cavalry in the fifteen regi- 
ments that has not from one to half dozen horses with backs 
that have been, off and on, sore for months, that will not stand 
steady riding, needing constant doctoring, and on sick report 
half their service, and finally to be condemned by the inspec- 
tor —horses that are in every way fitted for the service ex- 
cept “that” sore spot on the back which makes him useless. 
I have tried all kinds of astringent drying powder combina- 
tions, also lotions, but all we get is a healing over with a thin 
crinkly scar tissue, hairless, and very easily rubbed off. 
This condition takes place very gradually after some weeks 
of constant medication, only to be nade worse than ever by 
the first saddle pressure. Lately I have been removing the 
whole sore by an elliptical incision, then bringing the edges 
together with sutures. This has been successful in a very 
few cases as healing by direct union is very hard to obtain 
in the horse, the stitches not holding more than three or 
four days, and thorough asepsis being impossible. If we 
can stop this constant injury to horses’ backs, what a saving 
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it would be to the government, a relief to the troop com- 
mander, and an end to that constant report of the farrier: 
‘Nos. so-and-so have sore backs.” 

Last March I paid a visit to Edinborough, Scotland, and 
when there went to call on the veterinarian of the “Scott’s 
Greys,” Captain Rudd, who showed me the horses and 
equipment of his regiment. On looking over the regiment 
I was struck by the smoothness of their backs, it striking me 
very forcibly in comparison with ours. I then asked him 
how he treated the cantle sore, from which we had so much 
trouble in the American cavalry. He seemed surprised, and 
asked me what 1 meant. I explained the condition, and his 
answer was: “We never have them.” I then examined the 
saddle used, which seemed to me the very thing to solve our 
problem. and to prevent the sore back at the end of the bar, 
as such a thing was unknown by the Captain, who had eleven 
years’ service in India and at home. 

The English saddle bars project well behind the: cantle, 
and thus distributing the weight more evenly on the muscles 
of the back. The ending of the McClellan saddle bar is di- 
rectly under the cantle where men, when tired from a long 
ride, throw most of their weight, thereby boring a hole at 
that. point, and usually throwing the weight of the body more 
on one side than the other. This I claim is impossible in 
the English saddle, and this fact explains their immunity 
to cantle sore. Another great protection is a thick piece of 
soft felt which is attached to the under part of the saddle 
following the lower outline. This on top of a blanket re- 
duces the chance of injuring the back toa minimum. I have 
also noticed on long practice marches that some men, unless 
constantly watched, will let their equipment at the cantle 
fall back on their horse’s backbone and rub raw places. 
Now this prolongation of the saddle bars forms a table as it 
were for this part of the equipment and makes any rubbing 


impossible. 

Surely we have had enough experience with the McClel- 
lan saddle to throw it out for this reason alone. Any saddle 
that will ruin ten per cent., or, to be within bounds, say five 
per cent., of the horses’ backs should be dropped, and if it is 
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shown that another saddle causes no such trouble, why not 
experiment with it and later adopt it. I have not considered 
the different shapes of backs and their susceptibility of in- 
jury from defective conformation, etc., or taken into consid- 
eration the many bad riders that we get as recruits. But 
with good backs or bad backs, good riders or bad riders, the 
English saddle will check ninety per cent. of the cantle sores 
we have to deal with in our mounted service to-day. 
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By Captain R. D. WALSH, NintuH Cava.ry. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago our cavalry was mounted on 
horses superior to our present mounts. Most of them 

were purchased in Missouri, but that State does not now breed 
the cavalry horse in great numbers. This is probably due 
to the greater demand for draught horses, but principally to 
the spread of the single-footer. Out of eighty-three horses 
transferred to my troop in 1904, more than sixty were single 
footers. These horses had been purchased and bred in Mis- 
souri and Kansas. To duplicate the horse of twenty-five 
years ago, the horses being purchased in the same section, 
would cost double our present high contract price. To get 
good horses we must still increase the contract price or do 
away with the contract system. ‘To secure good mounts the 
contract system must be abolished. The contract for horses 
delivered at Chicago was secured by a firm, said to be the 
largest horse dealers in the world. Talking with the head 
of this firm I was surprised when he said: ‘This is no way 
to buy horses. If you want a horse that I have, why not say 
I will give $200 for that horse, or $140, or $160. That isa 
sensible way.’ I agreed with him, and also recognized that 
it was a business way. It is also noticeable that when horses 
are bought for a particular regiment by officers of that regi- 
ment, better horses are secured than when the purchases are 
for the general service. A board constituted, as formerly, 
of an officer, a veterinarian and civilian expert is better than 
where three officers constitute the board. In the former 
case the officer is alone responsible. In the latter case the 
responsibility is divided. 
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One great fault with the contract system, is that the time 
in which horses may be bought is limited. Generally they 
are advertised for near the close of the fiscal year. At 
that time horses are higher than at any other season. 
‘There should be no time limit, a good horse being purchased 
whenever possible until the required number. is obtained. 

A contractor will generally make from ten to twenty-five 
per cent. This, in two or three months’ time. Contracts 
are awarded to the lowest bidder. Sometimes an experi- 
enced contractor and horseman is successful; sometimes a 
man who knows nothing about horses. I have had experi- 
ence with both classes, and prefer the experienced horseman 
to a dealer in sewing machines. 

In 1901, Western horses were classified by contractors into 
English, Philippine and standard. The price paid for stand- 
ard horses varied some. Generally it did not exceed $60. I 
know of one case where the contract price was between $110 
and $120. The price offered by the contractor was $60 for 
horses that were accepted. He was under no expense for 
culls or transportation. This is the contract system. An- 
other contractor told me that, in two months, he had cleared 
$25,000 on Philippine horses. 

The proposition has been advanced that the government 
establish breeding farms. This is impracticable as the ex- 
pense would make it prohibitive. It has also been proposed 
that the government place stallions in certain localities and 
that it should have the right to purchase the colt when it 
had reached a certain age. This is certainly practicable so 
far as improving the type of horse required for the service. 
Most of the advocates of breeding farms have proposed Fort 
Riley as an ideal site. 

High prices and other reasons restrict the region in which 
the cavalry horse may now be purchased to the States north 
of the Ohio and west of the Mississippi Rivers. In the east- 
ern section of this region there are four great horse markets 
— Chicago, St. Louis, Indianapolis and Kansas City. The 
plateau region has not furnished many horses for the service, 
but the Northwestern States — Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 
ton — have supplieda large number. The Kentucky horse is 
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no longer in the cavalry market, nor is the Eastern horse, 
while the South buys thousands of horses each year for its 
own use. 

It has been announced and generally understood that 
when purchases are made by the government preference will 
be given to articles of domestic, or local production. In June, 
this year, four boards were convened to inspect public ani- 
mals delivered by contractors; one at Walla Walla; one at 
Cheyenne; one at Chicago; one at St. Louis. Several car- 
loads of horses, purchased in Missouri, were presented at 
Chicago and some of these horses were afterward shipped to 
Des Moines and Yellowstone. There were many Western 
horses presented to the board for inspection perhaps one- 
sixth of those presented had range brands. 

A horse raised in a mountainous section is far superior, 
for cavalry service, to a horse of the plains. When first pur- 
chased, the mountain horse is rough in coat, unkempt, and 
does not present the showy appearance of his mollycoddle 
brother, but he responds quickly to grooming and regular 
treatment and his appearance improves from day to day. 

I have paid more attention to the horses raised on the 
tributaries of the Columbia than to those from other sections. 
All tributaries of this river have a cold climate in winter. 
The horse ranges are situated in mountainous and hilly 
country, the hills rising abruptly one and two thousand feet 
from the bed of the streams. From the time he is a colt the 
horse climbs these hills, going to and from water and while 
grazing. This results in a development not found in the 
plains horse. The mountain horse is foaled on the range 
and passes both summer and winter there. The weaklings 
do not survive. Objection is often made to these horses on 
the ground that they are toosmall. They areallsizes. The 
days of the broncho have passed. In purchasing these 
horses care must be taken not to purchase horses weighing 
over 1100, and for young horses a better weight is 1000, 
They often put on 50 or 100 pounds in weight when fed the 
government allowance of forage. 

The specifications for cavalry horses require that they 
shall be thoroughly broken tothe saddle. This requirement is 
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the principal objection to the range horse. Horses presented 
for inspection have been ridden from ten days to two weeks, 
and ridden so hard that they are tired. Anything to keep 
them from bucking. The treatment they receive during this 
time is cruel and inhuman. As soon as the horse becomes 
rested his wildness returns and this causes trouble in his 
troop. The old soldier prefers his own horse and the new 


one falls toa recruit, who cannot ride a hobby horse with- 
out bearing on the reins. The recruit must have a curb bit 
to properly control this monster. The horse is continually 
in pain and does what he can to relieve his suffering; that is, 
he fights his rider and gets a bad name and finally an I,C. 

No horse responds more quickly to kind treatment than 
the range horse. With all his admirable qualities he should 
be the first purchased, but care must be taken that he does 
not turn out to bea failure. I would suggest that horses of 
this class be first sent to Walla Walla or Boise. Drop the 
requirement that the horse shall be well broken to the sad- 
dle. It is sufficient that the horse is halter broke. Let the 
officer pay for each horse what he is worth, and let him visit 
each section at stated times, notifying the people that he will 
buy in the open market. It will not take the officer long to 
locate the best sections, and the citizens will soon become 
educated as to the class of horse desired. There are many 
horses in that section adapted to cavalry service and they 
can be bought at a comparatively low price. 

After the horse is purchased he should be shipped to one 
of the posts named, or arrangements can often be made with 
the seller for the delivery of the horse at a post. In this 
case the horse is taken overland. These posts should be re- 
mount or training stations in the sense of receiving green 
horses and training them to be gentle and serviceable. The 
garrison should consist of reénlisted men, who have an apti- 
tude for training horses. With such men range horses can 
be trained so that they will not buck when first mounted. I 
know this from actual experience. 

Every section of our country can furnish a few good 
horses. This permits regiments to purchase their horses, 
and this method is an excellent one. It has many advan- 
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tages, among which may be mentioned the practical educa- 
tion of the young officer. If troops need horses, young offi- 
cers are apt to notice every horse they pass. When they see 
a good one they will ask the owner to present it before the 
purchasing board. At first they may fall down, but gradu- 
ally they will become a good and aquick judge. Above all, 
this method places the responsibility for the purchase on 
those who are to use the horse. Its adoption would improve 
our mounts. A regiment should be authorized to purchase 
a certain number of horses at a given average price, but there 
should be a fixed superior limit to the price paid for a single 
animal. The new horses should not be turned over to troops 
until they have been trained. This may be done by a desig- 
nated troop or by a selected detachment. There is no ex- 
cuse for a regiment not having a training school for its new 
horses. 

Several years ago a board of officers was convened at 
Walla Walla to inspect horses intended for the troops of the 
Fourth Cavalry, stationed at that post. Not many horses 
were to be purchased, perhaps twenty or thirty. The board 
adopted a rule that the captain of the troop for which the 
horse was to be purchased must be satisfied. If a sorrel 
horse was presented the captain of the sorrel troop was sent 
for and asked if he wanted the horse. He could ride him or 
try him in any way. If he said yes, the board proceeded 
with its inspection. Sometimes, although the captain was 
willing to accept a horse, the board rejected it, but they took 
none that the captain turned down. ‘There were no com- 
plaints against the board and the horses purchased were 
goodones. This wasa form of regimental buying. It could 
be improved upon by the board determining the price to be 
paid for each horse. 

When the foregoing methods do not furnish enough 
horses for the service, an officer should be stationed at the 
principal horse market, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City and 
Indianapolis, to buy horses. He should be a good and quick 
judge of a horse. At these markets a horse is auctioned off 
every minute, sometimes two a minute. However, before a 
horse is put on the block there is plenty of time to examine 
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him for blemishes or defects, or a horse may be bought in 
the sales stables. Many good horses pass through these 
markets whose average price does not exceed that paid by 
the government. For such horses a remount depot should 
be established at one or two posts near those cities. Horses 
for the mounted police of the cities named are generally 
bought at the stock yards, a suitable horse being purchased, 
whenever possible, until the required number is secured. 

There can be no objection to an officer buying for both 
field artillery and cavalry. A judge of a horse can tell a 
good draught horse as well as a good saddle animal. 

There should be a superintendent of remounts. This offi- 
cer to have charge of the purchase of cavalry and field artil- 
lery horses. To keep an army supplied with 16,000 horses is 
an important matter, and in our army has received but slight 
attention. An officer of high rank should be detailed for this 
purpose. In addition to supervising the purchase of horses 
he should have control of the remount depots. He should 
also make preparations for the extension of his department 
in time of war. This would necessitate a knowledge of the 
available horses in each district; also a report upon the 
qualifications and character of the veterinary surgeons in 
each section. This knowledge might tend to prevent the 
repetition of some mistakes that have been made heretofore 
in war times. 

Specifications for cavalry and riding horses: ‘The cavalry 
horse must be sound, well bred, of a superior class, and have 
quality; gentle and of a kind disposition ; thoroughly broken 
to the saddle, with light and elastic mouth, easy gaits and 
free and prompt action at the walk, trot and gallop; free 
from vicious habits, without material blemish or defect, and 
conform to the following description : 

Head small and well set on neck; with ears small, thin 
neat and erect; forehead broad and full; eyes large, promi- 
nent and mild, with well developed brow and fine eyelid; 


vision perfect in every respect; muzzle small and fine; mouth 
deep, lips thin and firmly compressed; nostrils large and 
fine, and branches of underjaw wide apart adjoining neck. 


x 


How excellent and how absurd! Excellent in 
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that these specifications re perfect; absurd in that they are 
impracticable. There may be a few horses in the United States 
that will come up to the specifications in every respect. If 
so, their value is in the thousands, not in the hundreds. 

We have lost much by not having training schools or 
depots for new horses. They should certainly be established 
in each regiment, and the young graduates of the Riley 
school can there have an opportunity to put in practice what 
they have learned. At least two training depots are neces- 
sary. The adoption of this plan will prolong by two years 
the average service of the cavalry horse. 


COMMENT. 


I think that all cavalry officers of experience are disgusted 
with the contract system. 

While a member of a purchasing board in 1895, with the 
contract price $115, I frequently met on the road, stockmen 
and civilians on active, good-looking mounts and asked them 
why they did not present their horses for inspection. The 
invariable reply was that the contractor would not pay over 
$60, while they valued their horses at $75 or $8o. 

I can endorse Captain Walsh's views on the endurance of 
the horse of the Northwest. My troop mount in the North- 
ern campaign in Luzon was composed of Oregon greys, and 
on many occasions I had more horses for duty than my neigh- 
bors. 

An objection to the Oregon horse (particularly noticeable 
in the greys) is that a Percheron strain often gives them 
feet too large for a saddle animal and a second (mentioned 
by Captain Walsh) is that they are prone to take on much 
flesh in the service. 

I have had an excellent opportunity for comparison here 
at Fort Riley. The First Squadron, Fourth Cavalry, in Sep- 
tember, 1901, received its mount from Walla Walla where 
the animals had been gradually collected by Captain Walsh 
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himself. The Third Squadron Eighth Cavalry, was supplied 
the following spring with Missouri horses. The latter made 
a showier appearance but the former outlasted them on every 
occasion, on the road and at maneuvers, and to-day, after six 
years’ service, are sound, in good condition and represented 
by a much greater percentage of their original number. 

It is to be noted that purchase (either under contract or 
in open market) of animals at a stock market is subject to 
the danger of procuring specially conditioned animals. The 
field artillery within the past year have received many 
sleek horses that fell off rapidly under ordinary work. 

The suggestion of a superintendent of remounts will 
meet with approval, particularly as regards the tabulating 
of information concerning horses available in various parts 
of the country to be used in case of expansion in time of war. 

The remount station would have an advantage that ap- 
pears to me quite important. It would be possible to rid 
animals of disease contracted in stock yards and infected cars 
and to deliver them at posts free from “shipping fever.” 

I wish to invite the attention of your readers to an article 
in the September Review of Reviews on the “Breeding Farm 
at Fort Collins, Colorado,” where, under government support 
and intelligent direction, excellent progress is being made in 
the effort to obtain an ideal American carriage horse. Is not 
such a breeding farm just what we want? ‘ Every good cav- 
alryman,” as Long Jim used to say, has in mind an ideal 
cavalry horse, and those of experience I find well united in 
their opinions. The only drawback that I see is that the 
army officer, in thoroughly American fashion, wants results 
in a minute, while those in charge of the Fort Collins farm 
state that they expect to see the fruit of their scheme ex- 
panded throughout the United States in about two genera- 


tions. 

Is there any reason why the regular army cannot lay pipe 
now instead of waiting until a step is positively forced upon 
it. Gro. H. CAMERON, 

Captain Fourth Cavalry. 
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Since the foregoing article was written and the com- 
ments made thereon by Captain Cameron, the annual reports 
of General Carter, commanding the Department of the Lakes, 
and of General Aleshire, Quartermaster General, have ap- 
peared in the service papers. General Aleshire, who was 
first a cavalryman, and who for many years had been pur- 
chasing cavalry horses, treats this most important subject 
fully and well. There is nothing in all of his recommenda- 
tions with which the cavalry service will not agree cxcept 
the single one that the proposed remount service should be 
“‘a separate division of the Quartermaster General's office, 
designated ‘remount division’ and under charge of an officer 
of the Quartermaster’s Department, etc.” 

It is believed that this proposed system of purchasing and 
training horses for the cavalry service should be under the 
supervision of a cavalry officer, and in fact this remount divi- 
sion should be one of the branches of the office of the Chief 
of Cavalry when we get one. 

General Carter well puts the reasons for having a remount 
bureau and why it should not be a branch of the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department as follows: 


“So long as the saddle horse was the prevailing type on 
American farms the purchase of proper mounts for the army 
was merely an incident in the large business of the Quarter- 
master’s Department. With the era of cheap buggies and 
interurban electric lines, conditions rapidly changed and it 
will be necessary in the future for the army to work in unison 
with the Department of Agriculture with the object of restor- 
ing the breed of saddle horses in certain favorable localities 
where the colts will be available for purchase by the govern- 
ment. The Quartermaster’s Department is so overburdened 
with business that the detail of many line officers is necessary 
to help carry on current work. It is believed the best results 
may be obtained by following the experience of other nations 
and establishing a remount bureau, composed of cavalry and 
field artillery officers. 

‘The time has arrived when the efficiency of the expen- 
sive organization of cavalry and field artillery may be better 
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secured and maintained by the detail of a general officer in 
special charge, with an assistant from each mounted branch. 
The remount service should also be under the same control. 
Observation for some years leads to the belief that the mounted 
branches of the line are practically unanimous in the opinion 
that such action will be in the interests of economy and ef- 
ficiency. The purchase of transport animals and the dis- 
bursements for all public animals should remain with the 
Quartermaster’s Department. Some such action is necessary 
to meet the changing conditions.”—[ EDITOR]. 





























A NEW MOSQUITO BAR WHICH CAN BE USED 
WITH THE SHELTER TENT. 


By EDWARD B. VEDDER, A.M., M. D., 
First LIEUTENANT AND ASSISTANT SURGEON, U. S. Army. 


CCORDING to the Surgeon General’s report for the year 
1905-6, malaria was most prevalent in the army in the 
Philippines, being second only to venereal diseases. There 
were also numerous more or less extensive epidemics of den- 
gue, which is, in all probability also a mosquito-borne disease. 
For the prevention of these diseases the men use mosquito 
bars while in the post, but these are practically never used 
in the field, although the danger of infection is infinitely 
greater in the field than ina post, especially when encamped 
in, or near, native villages where a large percentage of both 
the mosquito and human population harbor the malarial 
plasmodium. Why domen who have slept for months under 
a mosquito bar in the post discard it at once when they go 
in the field, even though they know that they will be tor- 
mented by mosquitoes every night? 

I believe they do so solely because it is utterly impossible 
to use the present quartermaster bar ina shelter tent for two 
men, as a trial will convince any one. After a great deal of 
trouble, and with the exercise of some ingenuity, it may be 
so suspended that one man may use it in a shelter tent, but 
it is impossible for two men to do so, for the simple reason 
that the quartermaster bar is only wide enough for one 
man. And even for one man, it is a very poor arrangement, 
because the bar is too long for the tent, is square on top 
while the tent is wedge shaped, and is too high for the tent, 
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so that it lies on the ground in tangled folds very difficult 
for the sleeper to manage, whether he be going in or out. 

This difficulty led me to try to devise a mosquito bar 
which could be used in a shelter tent, as well as on a bunk, 
and the following description and illustrations show the re- 
sult of the effort. 

The principle is very simple, the mosquito bar being 
made of exactly the same shape and size as the shelter tent, 
with the following exceptions: 





THE FRONT OF THE SHELTER TENT PITCHED AS PRESCRIBED WITH THE 
MosqulITo BAR. 


1. There isatriangular apron at the front, as well as 
the rear of tent. This enables either end to be used as front 
or rear, and no matter which end is used as the front there 
is sufficient slack so that it can be easily raised or lowered 
when entering the tent. 

2. At the bottom the bar is a foot longer than the tent. 
This permits the free border to be laid upon the ground with 
the blanket spread on top of it, thus making it absolutely 
mosquito tight as well as protection against centipedes and 
other vermin. 

3. The ridge of the bar is two inches longer than the 
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ridge of the tent. This allows of enough slack to prevent 
undue stretching of the bar. 

The tent poles fit through two button holes in the tape 
that binds the ridge, which are so constructed as to be self- 
closing when the bar is used on the bunk. The ridge and 
six angles of the tent are bound with tape leaving free ends 
one foot from the bottom of the bar. These bottom tapes 
are tied to the shelter tent pins at the four corners and rear, 
leaving the front flap free. 





THE SHELTER TENT WITH THE LEFT HALF REMOVED. 


Tapes are attached to the front and rear ends of the ridge 
of the mosquito bar, which may be tied to the front and rear 
guy ropes, thus affording additional support. Fifteen inches 
from the ridge of the bar, on each side, is a longitudinal tape 
with free ends. These are used when the bar is slung on a 
mosquito bar support of the quartermaster bunk. 

In pitching the tent, the two halves are first buttoned as 
usual. The left half is then turned so that it lies over the 
right half, and the ridge of the mosquito bar is approximated 
to the buttoned halves. The tent poles are then introduced 
through the bar, inserting the ends through the slits of the 
bar and then through the rings of the tent halves. When 
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this is accomplished, the left half is turned back to its proper 
position and the whole tent is raised by lifting the two tent 
poles until upright, and the tent is then pegged down as 
prescribed. After this has been completed the tapes at the 
two ends of the ridge of the bar are tied to the front and rear 
guy ropes, and the bottom tape at the four corners and rear 
are tied to their respective pegs. The free border at the 
bottom is then smoothed out upon the ground, and the blan- 
kets spread upon it. The first illustration shows the front 





THE BAR SUSPENDED FROM THE RIDGE OF THE TENT. 


of the shelter tent, pitched as prescribed with the mosquito 
bar. The second illustration shows the same with the left 
half of the shelter tent removed in order that a better view 
may be obtained of the mosquito bar. 

During the day the front end of the bar may be lifted out 
of the way by tying the tape of this end to the front guy 
ropes, or the entire bar may be suspended from the ridge of 
the tent by untying the bottom tapes and rolling it up 
tightly, pushing it up along the tent poles, as it is rolled, 
when the whole may be secured in position by three tapes 
which are fastened at regular intervals along the ridge of the 
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mosquito bar; this is shown in the third illustration, where 
half of the shelter tent is again removed in order to better 
demonstrate this position of the bar. 

On the quartermaster bunk, in the post, the bar is secured 
exactly like the old quartermaster bar by tying the tapes at 
the four upper corners to the uprights of the bunk, and tuck- 
ing the free folds at the bottom under the mattress. 
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BAR USED WITH QUARTERMASTER’S BUNK, SIDE VIEW. 


On the gold medal cot the bar may be used in precisely 
the same manner by fastening four sticks as uprights to 
the four corners of the cot, or, if in a locality where sticks 
are difficult to obtain, two uprights are sufficient; one in the 
middle of the head of the cot and one in the middle of the 
foot, and the mosquito bar may be tied by the tapes of the 
ridge to these two uprights. 

When the free ends are tucked under the mattress the 
bar would be wedge-shaped instead of rectangular. 

The sixth illustration shows the mosquito bar as folded 
upon the shelter half ready to roll. This is readily accom- 
plished since the bar is the same shape as the shelter half, 
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by folding over the two triangular ends exactly as is done 
with the shelter half itself, and then folding over to a suffi- 
cient distance the bottom of the mosquito bar, which is twelve 
inches wider than the shelter half. 

This bar is superior to the present quartermaster bar, in 
that it can be used in all ways that the latter bar can be used, 
. and in addition it works per- 
2 fectly in the shelter tent, 
where the latter cannot be 
used at all. It has twenty 
square feet less of surface 
than the present quartermas- 
ter bar, and therefore is 
bound to be lighter when 
made of the same material, 
a fact every company com- 
mander will appreciate. 
The model bar constructed 
weighs seventeen ounces, 
while a new quartermaster 
bar weighs about nineteen 
ounces. It is made of bob- 
binet netting similar to that 

_ of the mosquito bar fur- 

it an nished by the medical de- 

partment. It is recommend- 

ed that the bar be made of this material, which is much more 

durable than that at present used, and the meshes do not 

become distorted so as to admit mosquitoes. While the first 

cost would be greater, in the long run it would probably 
prove cheaper, as the bobbinet stands washing better. 

It is believed that the adoption of this mosquito bar, and 
its use in the field, would go far toward reducing the amount 
of sickness from malaria and other mosquito-borne diseases, 
such as dengue and yellow fever,“not to mention the fact 
that the endurance and efficiency of the men would be in- 
creased by affording them a night of peaceful sleep, undis- 
turbed by mosquitoes, centipedes_and the numerous other 
vermin of the tropics. 
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In conclusion, I wish to thank those who have aided me 
in this work. I am indebted to Major W. P. Kendall, my 
senior surgeon, for a generous appreciation which has given 
me material assistance in the work, and to Captain E. D. 





THE Mosquito BAR FoLDED UPON THE SHELTER HALF READY TO ROLL, 


Shortlidge, assistant surgeon U. S. army, and First Lieuten- 
ant J. F. Siler, assistant surgeon U.S. army for several useful 
suggestions. 


Novre.— The above was furnished the CAVALRY JouRNAL by Assistant Sur- 
geon Vedder as an original article, with the statement that “it has already been 
accepted by the AZ7z/ztary Surgeon, but no one but medical officers see that 
publication.” It appeared in the September number of the AZzlctary Surgeon, 
and is reprinted with their kind permission. We are also indebted to the 
Military Surgeon for the use of the plates illustrating the article. 
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By JAMES B. ALESHIRE, QuARTERMASTER GENERAL U. S. ARMy. 


EMOUNTS for the armies of the United States have 
been supplied by the Quartermaster’s Department 
since the organization of that department, April 14, 1818; 
the purchase of *‘dragoon and artillery horses” having been 
included in a “project” of the nature and function of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, submitted by General Jesup, 
Quartermaster General, and approved by the Secretary of 
War, in July, 1818, and embodied in the “General Regula- 
tions of the Army,” published in July, 1821. 

No reference is made, however, to the method of pur- 
chase, which, it appears, ‘‘ was left to the discretion and judg- 
ment of the Quartermaster General.” 

Inspections were made : 

(a) By officers of the Quartermaster’s Department. 

(6) By such persons as may be appointed by the officer of 
the Quartermaster’s Department to whom the horses were to 
be delivered. 

(c) By boards of officers. In some cases the officers con- 
stituting the board were named in the contract. 

At the outbreak and during the Mexican War, the supply 
of remounts and all other animals seems to have been under 
the contract system. ‘The specifications of the horses de- 
sired, the requirements as to delivery, etc., and the manner 
of inspection can best be understood from the following ex- 
tract from a contract covering the purchase of horses: 
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DRAGOON HORSES. 


Captain S. D. Dusenbery, Assistant Quartermaster, with 
J. T. V. Thompson, St. Louis, Mo., January 31, 1845: 
* * * * * * * 
2d. The said J. T. V. Thompson agrees and promises 
that the horses contracted for under this agreement shall not 
be less than four nor more than seven years old, at least full 
fifteen hands high under the standard, and proportionately 
long and short bodied, and not over sixteen hands high un- 
der the standard, smooth, well coupled and compact in all 
their parts, perfectly sound and healthy, to combine strength, 
action and endurance, to fit them for the most active and 
arduous frontier service, of good vision, sure of foot, free 
walkers and trotters, manes and tails long, full and flowing, 
legs and feet free from old or recent injuries, or any indica- 
tions of hard usage, free from the faults of vicious startings, 
stubbornness or laziness, perfectly free from all blemishes or 
defects, such as curbs, corns, splints, indications of spavin, or 
any other blemishes, defects, diseases or imperfections of any 
kind whatsoever that may, in the judgment of the officers 
who are or may be required to inspect them, interfere with 
the most efficient action in the field; that they shall be all of 
deep, sound dark colors, as follows, viz.: Two hundred and 
forty blood bays, 120 chestnut sorrels, 120 dark iron grays, 
120 blacks, all with dark manes, tails, legs and hoofs; and it 
is understood and agreed between the contracting parties 
that no stallion, mare or pacer is to be received by the United 
States, nor in short any other than what is termed, in jockey 
phrase, ‘‘clear, upheaded; game geldings.” 
% * * % * x * 


PURCHASE OF HORSES. 
Captain M. M. Clark, A. Q. Mr., with William Miner, 
Washington City, 27th February, 1847. 


The said Miner agrees to furnish one thousand dragoon 
horses and deliver the same at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., in 
lots of not less than one hundred, the whole to be delivered 
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on or before the fifteenth day of June, 1847. The horses 
contracted for under this agreement shall not be less than 
four nor more than eight years old, not less than fifteen 
hands high under the standard, and proportionately long and 
short bodied, and not more than sixteen hands high under 
the standard, smooth, well coupled and compact in all their 
parts, perfectly sound and healthy, to combine strength, ac- 
tion and endurance to fit them for the most active and ardu- 
ous frontier service, of good vision, sure of foot, free walkers 
and trotters, with good manes and switch tails, legs ard feet 
free from old or recent injuries or any indications of hard 
usage, free from the faults of vicious startings, stubbornness 
or laziness, perfectly free from all blemishes, defects, such 
as curbs, corns, splints, indications of spavin, or any other 
blemishes, defects, diseases or imperfections of any kind 
whatsoever that may, in the judgment of the officers who are 
or may be required to inspect them, interfere with the most 
efficient action in the field; that they shall be of colors as 
follows: Bays, blacks, browns, red and chestnut sorrels, 
roans, grays, iron-grays, with dark or light manes and tales, 
according to color of the horse, generally dark. It is under- 
stood that no stallion, mare or pacer is to be received, nor in 
short any other than what is termed in jockey phrase, “clear, 
upheaded, game geldings.” It is also understood that no 
horses shall be rejected for having a star, snip or blaze in the 
face, or one or more white legs, provided it does not extend 
to the knee or hock. The horses are to be inspected by 
such persons as may be appointed by the officer of the 
Quartermaster’s Department to whom they may be delivered. 
Each horse delivered and accepted according to this agree- 
ment is to cost the United States $87.50, being in full for 
all charges, expenses, risks or claims whatsoever. 

In case of failure on the part of said Miner to deliver 
horses in compliance with the terms of this’ contract, then the 
said Clark or other agent of the government shall have full 
power to purchase the horses in the open market, and the 
said Miner agrees to forfeit to the United States fifty per 
cent. on the amount of said failure in current funds of the 
United States. 
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This system (or method) of supplying remounts was con- 
tinued until 1859, when, on May 11th of that year, the sup- 
ply of horses for the light artillery was transferred from the 
Quartermaster’s to the Ordnance Department, (General Or- 
ders No. 11, Adjutant General’s Office, May 11, 1859), and on 
June 24, 1861, “the duty of buying horses for the light artil- 
lery service was retransferred”’ to the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment (General Orders No. 36, Adjutant General’s Office, 
June 24, 1861). 

By Act of Congress, approved June 23, 1860, it was en- 
acted “That all purchases * * * shall be made by ad- 
vertising, a sufficient time previously, for proposals respect- 
ing the same.” 

Remounts were, therefore, at the outbreak of the War of 
the Rebellion, supplied by purchase under contract, after 
due advertisement, and inspected by an officer of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, or a board of officers of the mounted 
service, as at present. 

This method of supplying was continued without mate- 
rial modification or change until July, 1863, when, as stated 
by General Meigs (in the annual report of the Quartermaster 
General, 1866): 


“To systematize and regulate the purchase and supply of 
horses to the cavalry then actively engaged in the field in 
operations attended with great destruction of horses, a cav- 
alry bureau was organized, under General Orders 236, War 
Department, Adjutant General's Office, July 28, 1863.” 


Instructions to promote the efficiency of the cavalry ser- 
vice were promulgated and Major General George Stoneman 
was announced as the Chief of the Cavalry Bureau in Wash- 
ington. (See General Orders 237, War Department, A.G. O., 
Washington, July 28, 1863.) 

Cavalry depots for the supply of horses were established 
at Giesborough, on the eastern branch of the Potomac River; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Greenville, La.; Nashville, Tenn.; Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Wilmington, Del. The principal depot was at Giesbor- 
ough, and was probably the largest depot ever organized for 
the supply of animals to any army. 
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As to the method of purchase, the following is taken from 
General Stoneman’s report to the Secretary of War, dated 
October 15, 1863: 


“T should recommend that the contract system be dis- 
pensed with, as far as consistent with the public interest, and 
that most of the purchases be made in open market and first 
hands. 

“In order that owners of horses may derive the most ben- 
efit from this system of purchase in open market, and at the 
same time the government be enabled to get all the horses in 
the country without the necessity of increasing the number 
of agents too largely, the same agent can be assigned to dif- 
ferent points in his district or region, spending a limited 
time at each point, due notification being given to all con- 
cerned of such an arrangement. These points should be 
located on main avenues of land or water transportation, and 
the horses shipped or sent to depots as fast as they are pur- 
chased.” 


Up to October 15, 1863, the total number of horses offered 
on contracts was 145,195; the total number accepted on con- 
tracts was, 30,950; the number received from contractors and 
bought in open market was 6,562; from which it is of in- 
terest to note that notwithstanding the great demand for 
horses, only 21.3 per cent. of the horses offered on contracts 
were accepted. 

The purchase, inspection and supply of horses by the 
Cavalry Bureau was continued (as directed by General Or- 
ders 236 and 237, 1863) until April 14, 1864, on which date it 
was ordered that ‘the duties in relation to purchase and in- 
spection of horses, the subsistence and transportation of 
horses purchased, will be performed by and under the direc- 
tion of an officer of the Quartermaster’s Department, specially 
assigned to that duty.” (G. O. 162, W. D., A. G. O., Wash- 
ington, April 14, 1864.) 

By an Act of Congress to provide for the better organiza- 
tion of the Quartermaster’s Department, approved July 4, 
1864, the first division of the office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral was placed in “charge of the purchase, procurement and 
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disposition of horses and mules for cavalry, artillery, wagon 
and ambulance trains, and all other purposes for which horses 
or mules may be procured for the armies of the United 
States.’”” (General Orders No. 30, Q. M. G. O., July 30, 
1864.) 

Rules and regulations (including specifications of cavalry 
horses, artillery horses and mules) relating to the purchase, 
procurement and disposition of allanimals for the army were 
published for the information and guidance of all concerned. 
(G. O. No. 43, Q.M.G.O., September 23, 1864.) 

Purchase of forses, under the direction of the Cavalry 
Bureau, ceased December 31, 1864, but purchase of both horses 
and mules required for the army were continued under the 
direction of the first division of the office of the Quartermas- 
ter General, until May 9, 1865, on which date all purchases 
of animals ceased. 

The Cavalry Bureau was abolished October 4, 1866, by 
General Orders No. 83, W. D., A.G.O., 1866. 

The results of the purchase and supply of horses by the 
Cavalry Bureau and first division of the office of the Quarter- 
master General were most satisfactory, all requisitions for 
public animals were promptly filled, as shown by the follow- 
ing extracts from the annual reports of General Meigs and 
General Ekin: 


“The purchase of cavalry horses for some months past has 
been under the direction of the Cavalry Bureau. Since the 
passage of the law of the fourth of July, 1864, for the better 
organization of the Quartermaster’s Department, the pur- 
chase of all animals for the Department has been placed 
under the direction of the chief of the division of this office, 
specially charged with the supply of horses and mules. The 
result is a more regular system, a better control of supply, 
and greater uniformity and greater skill in the inspection of 
all these animals.” (From the annual report of General 
Meigs, Quartermaster General, fiscal year 1865.) 
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QUARTERMASTER GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
First DIVISION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 17, 1865. 


General: 

* * * * * * % 

“Tt is a source of great satisfaction to me that during the 
great campaigns immediately preceding the downfall of the 
rebellion, as indeed in preceding operations ag..inst the 
enemy, the Cavalry Bureau and this division was enabled, 
with the energetic codperation of the various quartermasters 
and assistant quartermasters at the several purchasing depots 
under my direction to meet promptly all requisitions for the 
supply of public animals to our gallant armies in the field. 
The animals thus furnished were generally of a very good 
quality, owing to the rigid character of the inspections made 
by the inspecting officers, who were governed in their actions 
by General Orders 43, of the Quartermaster General, series 
1864. As the war progressed, those furnished to the Armies 
of the Potomac and the James, especially, were so superior 
as to elicit the commendation of Brevet Major General Rufus 
Ingalls, Chief Quartermaster, from whose endorsement of 
November 30, 1864, forwarding estimate of public animals 
required for these armies for the month of December, 1864, 
the following is an extract: 

‘The supply (of animals) is already very good, and it is 
proper to state that the artillery and cavalry horses sent to 
these armies during the past three months have been the 
best we have received during the war.’ 

Testimonials of a similar character were received during 
the past year from chief quartermasters in the armies of the 


South and Southwest. 
* * * * * * * 
I am, General, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES A. EKIN, 
Brevet Brigadwer General, 
In charge First Division, Q. M. G. O. 


Brevet Major General M. C Meigs, 
Quartermaster General, U.S. A., 
Washington, D. C.” 


(From the annual report of General Ekin, 1865.) 
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QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, October, 1866. 


SIR: 


% %* * % * * * 


CAVALRY BUREAU. 


“A report from General Ekin of the operations. of the 
Quartermaster’s Department in connection with the Cavalry 
Bureau, and especially of the construction and operation of 
the principal cavalry depot at Giesborough, is submitted here- 
with. It gives a history of probably the largest depot ever 
organized for supply of animals to an army. 

“To systematize and regulate the purchase and supply 
of horses to the cavalry, then actively engaged in the field 
in operations attended with great destruction of horses, a 
cavalry bureau was organized, under General Orders 236, 
War Department, Adjutant General’s Office, July 28, 1863. 

‘The principal depot for supply of horses for the armies 
in the Atlantic States was established at Giesborough, on the 
eastern branch of the Potomac, opposite the Capitol. Other 
depots were established at St. Louis, Mo.; Greenville, La.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Harrisburg, Pa., and Wilmington, Del. 
The principal depot was at Giesborough, occupying a farm 
of about 625 acres. 

“Within three months after commencing operations in 
the summer of 1863, provisions were made for the care of 
15,000 animals, and within six months the depot had a ca- 
pacity for 30,000. The largest number present at any one 
time was 21,000. Stables, stock-yards, corrals, forage-houses, 
workshops, storehouses, mess-houses, and quarters for the 
operatives and officers were constructed. <A large steam mill 
for grinding grain and cutting hay and straw and steaming 
feed were erected. Wharves with berths for three large 
steamships, waterworks with reservoir, 27,000 feet of mains, 
steam pumps for raising the water, and all other conven- 
iences for the safe-keeping, handling, and feeding of 21,000 
animals, were constructed. 

“The estimated cost of the buildings and other construc- 
tions is $1,225,000. There were in all received, issued, died, 
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or sold at this depot to the 30th of June, 1866, 208,659 horses, 
of which 196,036 were cavalry horses; 25,958 horses died at 
the depot, most of which had been returned from the armies 
in the field broken and disabled; 50,372 horses were sold 
from the depot to the 30th of June, 1866, at which time 32 
horses remained on hand.”’ 

* % * %* * * * * * 


M. C. MEIGs, 
Quartermaster General, 
Brevet Major General U. S. Army. 


Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 
(From the annnal report of General Meigs, 1866.) 


* * 


In 1868 the Quartermaster General recommended that ‘“‘a 
stock farm be established at some healthy position, and that 
there be kept there a year’s supply of horses for the district,” 
* * * and “that an appropriation of $50,000 be asked for 
the purchase of land in Texas and of breeding animals.” 
(Report of the Quartermaster General, 1868, as follows: 


“Officers on duty in Texas, in which district a large por- 
tion of the cavalry of the army must for some years continue 
to be employed, report that horses of the native stock, though 
hardy and wiry, are not stout enough to last under the severe 
duty to which our cavalry horses in pursuit of Indians are 
subjected. 

‘“‘The Northern horse, bred in Missouri, Kentucky, or 
Virginia, or the States still further north, requires a year’s 
residence in Texas before he becomes acclimated. If put to 
severe work at once on arriving in the State, he breaks down. 
After a year he seems to become acclimated, and then will 
outwear in this service several of the native horses. 

“It is recommended that a stock farm be established at 
some healthy position, and that there be kept there a year’s 
supply of horses for the district. It is stated that many of 
the Northern horses taken to Texas by the volunteer cavalry 
regiments, and left in that State on the discharge of the regi- 
ments, at the termination of the war, are still sound and ser- 
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viceable, while two or three sets of native horses, bought in 
Texas, have worn out alongside of them. 

‘Horses and cattle seem to multiply and thrive in Texas, 
if native born. As our best horses are descended from the 
Arab or Barb, natives of a climate hotter and more arid than 
that of Texas, I believe that the difficulty is not in the cli- 
mate, but in the breed. 

“Tam of the opinion that it would be greatly of advan- 
tage to the service were a stock farm established for the De- 
partment in Texas, and one also on the Western plains. To 
these, horses unfit for duty could be sent to recover. All 
the mares now in service fit for breeding could be collected 
at those two points, and if money were appropriated for the 
purchases of a few good stock horses, in a few years these 
farms would supply the country with remounts at much less 
cost than the present, and with animals of better quality 
and acclimated by birth in the district in which they are to 
serve. 

“The surplus mares could be sold, and being of good 
blood, would tend to improve the quality of horses of the. 
country. Thus a benefit, whose value cannot be estimated, 
would be conferred upon the farmers of the West and South- 
west. 

“The average cost of the cavalry horses bought during 
the fiscal year has been $142; of artillery horses, $155; to 
which is to be added the cost of transporting them from 
the district in which they were purchased. 

“There were purchased during the fiscal year 2,741 cav- 
alry and 72 artillery horses, and 2,864 mules, costing $788,- 
971.25. 

% a i “% % % “ % a 

“T recommend that an appropriation of $50,000 be asked 
for the purchase of land in Texas and breeding animals. 

“In the Department of Missouri, there is land enough 
which is the property of the government, and which can be 
set aside as military reservation without cost.” 


No action seems to have been taken on this reeommenda- 
tion, and the purchase and inspection of remounts were made 
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by boards, as indicated by the following extract from the an- 
nual report of the Quartermaster General, U.S. Army, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873 (page 13): 


* * * % * 


x 


ANIMALS. 


“These purchases were made by boards of officers assem- 
bled by the department commanders, each board consisting 
of a quartermaster and one or two officers of the regiment 
for which the horses were intended. The boards moved 
through the districts assigned for their operations; published 
their wants by posters, and purchased from farmers and 
stockraisers direct, without intervention of middlemen. The 
result has given satisfaction and the system secured good 
horses at fair prices.” 


x x % % % x 4 % 


There was no material change in this system until 1884, 
when it appears that remounts were purchased under au- 
thority of the Lieutenant General of the Army and of the 
Secretary of War, by boards of officers specially designated 
for the purpose by the division commanders. 

Open market purchases were terminated by the Act of 
Congress making appropriations for the support of the army 
for the fiscal year 1885, which provides as follows: 
% * * % x % Ba 

‘For the purchase of horses for the cavalry and artillery 
and for the Indian scouts and for such infantry as may be 
mounted, two hundred thousand dollars; Provided, That the 
number of horses purchased under this appropriation added 
to the number on hand shall not at any time exceed the num- 
ber of enlisted men and Indian scouts in the mounted service; 
And provided further, That hereafter all purchases of horses un- 
der appropriations for horses for the cavalry, artillery and for 
the Indian scouts shal/ be made by contract, after legal advertise- 
ment by the Quartermaster’s Department, under instructions 


from the Secretary of War, the horses to be inspected under the 


orders of the general commanding the army; and no horse shall 
be received and paid for until duly inspected. The Quarter- 
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master General shall report to the Secretary of War, for 
the transmission to Congress and yearly all purchases and 
contracts for horses, mules, and military supplies for the 
army made by his department.”’ 


The following year it was provided that the zuspection 
should be by the Quartermaster’s Department, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of War. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


GENERAL ORDERS WASHINGTON, July 8, 1886. 
No. 47. 


‘For the purchase of horses for the cavalry and artillery 
and for the Indian scouts, and for such infantry as may be 
mounted, one hundred and thirty thousand dollars; Provided, 
That the number of horses purchased under this appropria- 
tion added to the number on hand shall not at any time ex- 
ceed the number of enlisted men and Indian scouts in the 
mounted service; and that no part of this appropriation shall 
be paid out for horses not purchased by contract, after com- 
petition duly invited by the Quartermaster’s Department, 
and an inspection by such department, all under the direction 
and authority of the Secretary of War.”’ 


x“ * % x % * 


And accordingly remounts were inspected by an officer 
of the Quartermaster’s Department until 1904. 

Paragraph 1072 of Army Regulations, 1904, provides : 

“The purchase of animals will be made by the Quarter- 
master’s Department, after their inspection by that depart- 
ment, and, unless otherwise directed by the Secretary of 
War, by contract after due competition.” 


The appropriation act for the current fiscal year pro- 
vides: 
“ Horses for Cavalry, Artillery and Engineers. 


‘For the purchase of horses for the cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers, and for the Indian scouts, and for such infantry 
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and members of the hospital corps in field campaigns as may 
be required to be mounted and the expense incident thereto, 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars; Provided, That the 
number of horses purchased under this appropriation, added 
to the number now on hand, shall be limited to the actual 
needs of the mounted service, and, unless otherwise ordered 
by the Secretary of War, no part of this appropriation shall 
be paid out for horses not purchased by contract, after compe- 
tition duly invited dy the Quartermaster's Department and an 
inspection under the direction and authority of the Secretary 
of War. When practicable, horses shall be purchased in the 
open market at all military posts or stations, when needed, 
at a maximum price to be fixed by the Secretary of War. 
* * * * * % * 

Transportation of the army and its supplies * * * 
the purchase and hire of draft and pack animals: * * * 

Under existing law and regulations all public animals are 
purchased by the Quartermaster’s Department and inspected 
under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

Experience during the last two years would indicate the 
impracticability of supplying remounts and draft animals by 
open market purchases, as provided in the appropriation act, 
and practically all of the horses and mules have been and are 
of necessity ‘“ purchased by contract after due competition.” 

With a view to fully and completely informing prospec- 
tive bidders as to the character, kind and class of horses de- 
sired, detailed specifications have been prepared under the 
direction of the Quartermaster General, as follows: 


WaAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, November 25, 1903. 


Specifications for Cavalry Horses, Prepared Under Direction of 
the Quartermaster General. 


The cavalry horses must be sound, well bred, of a supe- 
rior class, and have quality; gentle and of a kind disposition; 
thoroughly broken to the saddle, with light and elastic 
mouth, easy gaits, and free and prompt action at the walk 
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trot, and gallop; free from vicious habits, without material 
blemish or defect; and otherwise to conform to the following 
description: 

A gelding of uniform and hardy color, in good condi- 
tion; from 4 to 8 years old; weighing from 950 to 1,100 
pounds, depending on height, which should be from 15 to 
1534 hands. 

Head.—Small and well set on neck; with ears sthall, thin, 
neat, and erect; forehead broad and full; eyes large, promi- 
nent, and mild, with well-developed brow and fine eyelid; 
vision perfect in every respect; muzzle small and fine; mouth 
deep; lips thin and firmly compressed; nostrils large and 
fine; and branches of underjaw (adjoining neck) wide apart. 

Neck.— Light, moderately long, and tapering toward the 
head, with crest firm and longer than underside; mane fine 
and intact. 

Withers.— Elevated, not unduly fine, well developed and 
muscled. 

Shoulders.— Long, oblique, and well muscled. 

Chest.— Full, very deep, moderately broad, and plump in 
front 

Fore Legs— Vertical, and properly placed; with elbow 
large, long, prominent, and clear of chest; forearm large at 
the elbow, long, and heavily muscled. 

Knees.— Neatly outlined, large, prominent, wide in front, 
well situated, and well directed. 

Back.— Short, straight, and well muscled. 

Lotns.— Broad, straight, very short, and muscular. 

Barrel._— Large, increasing in size toward flanks, with ribs 
well arched and definitely separated. 

Hind Quarters.— Wide, thick, very long, full, heavily mus- 
cled, rounded externally, and well directed. 

Tai/_— Fine and intact; well carried and firm. 

Hocks.— Neatly outlined, lean, large, wide from front to 
rear, well situated, and well directed. 

Limbs.— From knees and hocks downward vertical, short, 
wide laterally, with tendons and ligaments standing well out 
from bone and distinctly defined. 
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Pasterns.— Strong, medium length, not too oblique, and 
well directed. 

Feet.— Medium size, circular in shape, sound; with horn 
dark, smooth, and of fine texture; sole moderately concave, 
and frog well developed, sound, firm, large, elastic, and 
healthy. 

Each horse will be subjected toa rigid inspection, and 
any animal that does not meet the above requirements should 
be rejected. * * * No white or gray horses will be 
accepted. 

%* %* * 
WaAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, October 15, 1906. 


Specifications for Artillery Horses for Light and Horse Batteries, 
Prepared Under Direction of the Quartermaster General. 


The artillery horse for light and horse batteries must be 
sound, well bred, of a superior class, and have quality; of a 
kind disposition, well broken to harness, and gentle under 
the saddle, with easy mouth and gaits, and free and prompt 
action at the walk, trot, and gallop; free from vicious habits; 
without material blemish or defect, and otherwise conform 
with the following description: 

A gelding or mare of hardy color, in good condition, from 
4 to 8 years old; height from 15% to 16 hands; weight from 
1,150 to 1,250 pounds. Horses otherwise satisfactory which 
fall short of or exceed these limits of weight by not more 
than fifty pounds, due to temporary conditions, may be ac- 
cepted. Mares in foal will not be accepted. 

Head.— Small and well set on neck; with ears small, thin, 
neat, and erect; forehead broad and full; eyes large, promi- 
nent, and mild, with well-developed brow and fine eyelid; 
vision perfect in every respect; muzzle small and fine; mouth 
deep; lips thin and firmly compressed; nostrils large and 
fine; and branches of under jaw (adjoining neck) wide apart. 

Neck — Moderately long and tapering toward the head, 
with crest firm and longer than under side; mane fine and 
intact. 
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Withers.— Elevated, not unduly fine, well developed and 
muscled. | 

Shoulders. — Long, oblique, well packed with muscle, not 
too heavy, smooth, rounded, and so formed as to properly 
support the collar. 

Chest.— High, wide, very deep; plump in front, and full. 

Fore Legs——Vertical and properly placed; with elbow 
large, long, prominent, clear of chest, and well-placed; fore- 
arm wide, thick, long, heavily muscled, and vertical. 

Knees.— Neatly outlined, large, prominent, wide in front, 
well situated, and well directed. 

Back.— Short, straight, and well muscled. 

Loins.— Broad, straight, very short, and muscular. 

Barrel.— Large, increasing in size toward flanks, with ribs 
well arched and definitely separated. 

Hind Quarters.— Wide, thick, very long, full, heavily mus- 
cled, rounded externally, and well directed. 

Tai/l_—Fine and intact; well carried and firm. 

Hocks.— Neatly outlined, lean, large, wide from front to 
rear, and well directed. 

Limbs.— From knees and hocks downward, vertical, short, 
wide laterally, with tendons and ligaments standing well out 
from bone and distinctly defined. 

Pasterns.—Strong, medium length, not too oblique, and 
well directed. 

Feet.— Medium size, circular in shape, sound; with horn 
dark, smooth, and of fine texture; sole moderately concave, 
and frog well developed, sound, firm, large, elastic, and 
healthy. 

Each horse will be subjected to a rigid inspection, and 
any animal that does not meet the above requirements should 
be rejected. 

The artillery horse for light and horse batteries is re- 
quired for quick draft purposes, and should be heavy enough 
to move the carriage, ordinarily, by weight thrown into the 
collar rather than by muscularexertion. Long-legged, loose- 
jointed, long- bodied, narrow-chested, coarse, and cold-blooded 
horses, as well as those which are restive, vicious, or too free 
in harness, or which do not, upon rigid inspection, meet the 
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above requirements in every respect, will be rejected. A 
horse under five years old should not be accepted unless a 
specially fine, well-developed animal. No white or gray 
horses will be accepted. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, October 15, 1906. 


Specifications for Artillery Horses for Siege Batteries, Prepared 
Under Direction of the Quartermaster General. 


The artillery horse for siege batteries must be sound, we// 
bred, of a superior class, and have quality; of a kind disposi- 
tion, well broken to harness, and gentle under the saddle, 
with easy mouth and gaits, and free and prompt action at 
the walk, trot, and gallop; free from vicious habits; without 
material blemish or defect, and otherwise conform with the 
following description: 

A gelding or mare of hardy color, in good condition, 
from 4 to 8 years old; height from 16 to 17 hands; weight 
from 1,350 to 1,650 pounds. Horses otherwise satisfactory 
which fall short of or exceed these limits of weight by not 
more than 50 pounds, due to temporary conditions, may be 
accepted. Mares in foal will not be accepted. 

Head.—Small and well set on neck; with ears small, thin, 
neat, and erect; forehead broad and full; eyes large, promi- 
nent, and mild, with well-developed brow and fine eyelid; 
vision perfect in every respect; muzzle small and fine; mouth 
deep; lips thin and firmly compressed; nostrils large and 
fine; and branches of under jaw (adjoining neck) wide apart. 

Neck.—Moderately long and tapering toward the head, 
with crest firm and longer than under side; mane fine and 


intact. 

Withers.—Elevated, not unduly fine, well developed and 
muscled. 

Shoulders.—Long, oblique, well packed with muscle, not 
too heavy, smooth, rounded, and so formed as to properly 
support the collar. 
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Chest.—High, wide, very deep; plump in front, and full. 

Fore Legs.—Vertical and properly placed; with elbow 
large, long, prominent, clear of chest, and well-placed; fore- 
arm wide, thick, long, heavily muscled, and vertical. 

Knees.—Neatly outlined, large, prominent, wide in front, 
weil situated, and well directed. 

Back.—Short, straight, and well muscled. 

Loins.—Broad, straight, very short, and muscular. 

Barrel_—Large, increasing in size toward flanks, with ribs 
well arched and definitely separated. 

Hind Quarters.—Wide, thick, very long, full, heavily 
muscled, rounded externally, and well directed. 

Tail_—F ine and intact; well carried and firm. 

Hocks.—Neatly outlined, lean, large, wide from front to 
rear, and well directed. 

Limbs.—From knees and hocks, downward, vertical, short, 
wide laterally, with tendons and ligaments standing well out 
from bone and distinctly defined. 

Pasterns.—Strong, medium length, not too oblique, and 
well directed. 

Feet_—Medium size, circular in shape, sound; with horn 
dark, smooth, and of fine texture; sole moderately concave, 
and frog well developed, sound, firm, large, elastic, and 
healthy. 

Each horse will be subjected to a rigid inspection, and 
any animal that does not meet the above requirements should 
be rejected. 

Long-legged, loose-jointed, long-bodied, narrow-chested, 
coarse, and cold-blooded horses, as well as those which are 
restive, vicious, or too free in harness, or which do not upon 
rigid inspection meet the above requirements in every re- 
spect, will be rejected. A horse under five years old should 
not be accepted unless a specially fine, well-developed animal. 
No white or gray horses will be accepted. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, November 25, 1903. 


Specifications for Light Draft (Coach) Horses, Prepared Under 
Direction of Quartermaster General. 


The light draft horse must be sound, well bred, of a su- 
perior class, and have quality; of a kind disposition; thor- 
oughly broken to harness; with easy mouth, and free, 
prompt, straight, and true action at the walk and trot; free 
from vicious habits; without material blemish or defect; and 
otherwise conform to the following description. 

A gelding of uniform and hardy color, in good condition; 
from 5 to 7 years old; weighing from 1,100 to 1,200 pounds, 
depending on height, which should be from 15% hands to 
16 hands. 

Head.—Small and well set on neck; with ears small, thin, 
neat, and erect; forehead broad and full; eyes large, promi- 
nent, and mild, with well developed brow and fine eyelid; 
vision perfect in every respect; muzzle small and fine; 
mouth deep; lips thin and firmly compressed; nostrils large 
and fine; and branches of underjaw (adjoining neck) wide 
apart. 

Neck.—Light, moderately long, and tapering toward the 
head, with crest firm and longer than underside; mane fine 
and intact. 

Withers.— Elevated, not unduly fine, well developed and 
muscled. 

Shoulders.—Long, oblique, well packed with muscle, not 
too heavy, smooth, rounded, and so formed as to properly 
support the collar. 

Chest.—High, wide, very deep, plump in front, and full. 

Fore Legs——Vertical, and properly placed; with elbow 
large, long, prominent, clear of chest, and well placed; fore- 
arm wide, thick, long, heavily muscled, and vertical. 

Knees.—Fine, thick, and wide in front, prominent, well 
situated, well directed, and free from blemishes. 
Back.—Short, straight, and well muscled. 

Loins.— Broad, straight, very short, and muscular. 
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Barrel—tLarge, with ribs definitely separated from each 
other and well arched from girth toward flank. 

Hind Quarters.—Wide, thick, very long, full, heavily mus- 
cled, rounded externally, and well directed. 

Tai/l.—Fine and intact, well carried and firm. 

Hocks.—Neatly outlined, lean, large, wide from front to 
rear, and well directed. 

Limbs.—From knees and hocks downward vertical, short, 
wide laterally, with tendons and ligaments standing well out 
from bone and distinctly defined. 

Pasterns.—Strong, medium length, not too oblique, and 
well directed. 

Feet.—Medium size, circular in shape, and sound; with 
horn dark, smooth, and of fine texture; sole moderately con- 
cave, and frog well developed, sound, firm, large, elastic, and 
healthy in appearance. 

Each horse will be subjected to a rigid inspection, and 
any animal that does not meet the above requirements should 





be rejected. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, November 25, 1903. 


Specifications for Medium Draft Horses, Prepared Under Direc- 
tion of Quartermaster General. 

The medium draft horse must be sound, well bred, and 
of a superior class; gentle and of a kind disposition; thor- 
oughly broken to harness, with easy mouth, and free, prompt, 
straight, and regular action at the walk and trot; free from 
vicious habits, without material blemish or defect, and other- 
wise to conform to the following description : 


A gelding of uniform and hardy color, in good condition ; 
from 5 to 7 years old; weighing from 1,200 to 1,400 pounds, 
depending on height, which should be from 15% to 16 
hands. 

Head.—Small and well set on neck; with ears small, thin, 
and erect; forehead broad and full; eyes large, prominent, 
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and mild, with well developed brow and fine eyelid; vision 
perfect in every respect; muzzle fine; mouth deep; lipsthin 
and firmly compressed; nostrils large and fine; and branches 
of under-jaw wide apart adjoining neck. 

Neck.—Moderately long and tapering toward the head, 
with crest firm and longer than underside; mane fine and 
intact. 

Withers —Elevated, not unduly fine, well developed and 
muscled. 

Shoulders.—Long, oblique, well muscled, smooth, rounded, 
and so formed as to properly support the collar. 

Chest.—F ull, high, wide, deep, and plump in front. 

Fore Legs.—Vertical, and properly placed; with elbow 
large, long, prominent, clear of chest, and well placed; with 
forearm large, thick, long, heavily muscled, and vertical. 

Knees.—Fine, thick, and wide in front, prominent, well 
situated, well directed, and free from blemishes. 

Back.—Short, straight, well muscled, and strongly coupled 
to hind quarters. 

Loins.—Broad, straight, very short, and muscular. 

Barrel.—Large, with ribs definitely separated from each 
other, and well arched. 

Hind Quarters—Wide, thick, very long, full, heavily 
muscled, rounded externally, and well directed. 

Tai/—Fine and intact; well carried and firm. 

Hocks.—Neatly outlined, lean, large, wide from front to 
rear, and well directed. 

Limbs.—From knees and hocks downward vertical, very 
short, wide laterally, with tendons and ligaments standing 
well out from bone and distinctly defined. 

Pasterns.—Strong, medium length, not too oblique, and 
well directed. 

Feet—Medium size, circular in shape, and sound; with 
horn dark, smooth, and of fine texture; sole moderately con- 
cave, and frog developed, sound, firm, and large, elastic and 





healthy in appearance. 

Each horse will be subjected to a rigid inspection and 
any animal that does not meet with the above requirements 
should be rejected. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, November 25, 1903. 


Specifications for Mules, Prepared Under Direction of the Quarter- 
master General. 


The mule must be sound, well bred, and of a superior 
class; of a kind disposition, gentle, and well broken to har- 
ness, with the exception of the pack mule; with free and 
prompt action at the walk or trot; free from vicious habits, 
without material blemish or defect, and otherwise to conform 
to the following description : 


A gelding or mare of uniform and hardy color, in good 
condition; from 4 to 8 years old; weight depending on 
height, to be as follows: 


Wheel mules for six-mule teams, to weigh from 1,150 to 
1,200 pounds, and be from 15 hands 3 inches to 16 
hands high. 

Swing mules for six-mule team, to weigh 1,050 to 1,150 
pounds, and be from 15 hands1 inch to 15 hands 3 
inches high. 

Lead mules for six-mule team, to weigh from 950 to 
1,050 pounds, and be from 14 hands 3 inches to 15 
hands 1 inch high. 

Wheel mules for four-mule team to weigh from 1,100 to 
1,200 pounds, and be from 15 hands 2 inches to 16 
hands high. 

Lead mules for four-mule team, to weigh from 1,050 to 
1,100 pounds, and be from 15 hands I inch to 15 hands 
2 inches high. 

Pack mules to weigh from 850 to 1,000 pounds, and be 
from 13 hands 3 inches to 15 hands 1 inch high. 


Head.—Fine and of medium size, with ears fine and erect ; 
forehead broad and full; eyes large, clear, prominent, and 
mild, with well-developed brow and fine eyelid; vision per- 
fect in every respect; nostrils large and open. 

Neck.—Medium length and smoothly joined to the shoul- 
der and withers, with crest firm and full. 
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Shoulders —Long, oblique, well and smoothly muscled, 
and so formed as to provide proper support for the collar. 

Chest—High, wide, very deep, and full. 

Back.—Short, straight, and well and smoothly muscled. 

Loins.—Broad, straight, very short, and muscular. 

Barrel_—_Large, with ribs well arched and definitely sep- 
arated from each other. 

Fore Legs.—Vertical and properly placed; with elbow 
large, long, and clear of chest; forearm large, very long, 
heavily muscled, and vertical. 

Knees—Large, wide in front, well placed, and free from 
blemishes. 

Hind Quarters——Wide, thick, very long, full, heavily 
muscled, rounded externally, and well directed. 

Hocks.—Neatly outlined, lean, large, wide from front to 
rear, and well directed. 

Limés.—From knees and hocks downward vertical, short, 
wide laterally, with tendons and ligaments standing well out 
from bone and distinctly defined. 

Pasterns.—Strong, medium length, not too oblique, and 
well directed. 

Feet.—Medium size and sound; with horn dark, smooth, 
and of fine texture; frog well developed, elastic, and healthy. 

Each mule will be subjected to a rigid inspection, and 
any animal that does not meet the above requirements should 
be rejected. 

These specifications are so drawn as to require the ani- 
mals to be first class in every respect, and if only such as con- 
form with the specifications were purchased, the supply of 
suitable and satisfactory animals for all purposes would be 
insured. 

In this connection the following is quoted from ‘“ Horses, 
Saddles and Bridles,” page 3, Introductory: 


“When bought under contract the price paid by the gov- 
ernment for horses is usually fixed by the lowest bidder. It 
is not, therefore, to be expected that ideal animals will be 
presented for inspection, but only such as the contractor can 
procure at a lower price than he himself received. 
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“There will be a few first class, many fair, and a super- 
abundance of indifferent and meidocre horses presented.” 


If by this we are to understand that the delivery of ani- 
mals conforming with the specifications is not to be expected, 
then, the views of the author are not in accord with those 
held by the office of the Quartermaster General in transmit- 
ting instructions to the depot quartermaster at St. Louis, 
Mo., October 15, 1895, from which the following is an ex- 
tract: 


“The inspecting officer has simply to hold firmly to these 
conditions. The Quartermaster General desires especially 
to impress upon the officers that the price of the horse is de- 
termined by the contractor; that it signifies absolutely 
nothing to the inspecting officer what that price may be, 
whether $100.00 or $200.00. His duty is to procure under 
the contract, the specified horse without reference to the 
price, and to accept no other.” 


As a result of a strict compliance with these instructions, 
more than ninety per cent. of the remounts supplied in 1896 
and 1897 were reported as satisfactory by troop and battery 
commanders to whom they were supplied. The price, how- 
ever, of the remounts was very materially increased. 

Cavalry and artillery horses are now inspected by boards 
composed of officers selected from the cavalry and artillery, 
and draft horses and all mules by an officer of the Quarter- 
master’s Department. 

This system of inspection was adopted with a view to 
placing the selection of remounts for the cavalry and artil- 
lery in the hands of selected officers from these branches of 
the service, respectively. 

With the most favorable results obtainable, the contract 
system is more or less objectionable in time of peace, because 
of defects, of which the following are most important: 

ist. The de/ay necessarily resulting because of the time 
required to advertise, to make award, execute contracts, as- 
semble horses by the contractor and to inspect, accept and 
ship the horses by the board is usually from two to four 
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months, depending upon the number of horses to be deliv- 
ered and to a great extent on the quality of those presented 
by the contractor. As remounts required for, are to fill 
extsting vacancies, this delay is most objectionable. 

2d. It is not practicable to procure data as to where the 
best and most suitable horses can be found, or to make other 
necessary provisions to meet emergencies, such as an in- 
crease to war strength, etc. 

3d. As arule, deliveries are made by contractors at large 
horse markets, such as St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., Kansas 
City, Mo., etc., and as a result the horses almost without an 
exception contract some one of the diseases so prevalent in 
all such markets, due to the large number of animals that 
are received at and passed through all live stock markets or 
yards, from all parts of the United States. 

4th. Well broken and aged horses, such as conform 
with the specifications for remounts, are in demand for riding 
and light harness purposes; we are therefore in competition 
with all dealers and the commercial world, when such horses 
are purchased, be it under contract or in open market. 

5th. Accepting and shipping remounts to troops with- 
out an opportunity of judging of their character or disposi- 
tion, or of determining whether they are free from vicious 
habits, such as would result in their early condemnation. 

6th. The animals must be shipped without delay and in 
all stock yards or horse markets, shipments are made by 
their employees, thus precluding the possibility of properly 
fumigating and cleansing cars, a most important factor in the 
prevention of influenza, car-fevers, etc., some of which under 
present conditions almost invariably follow upon, or shortly 
after, arrival of remounts at a post. 

The difficulties to contend with in procuring suitable and 
satisfactory remounts are therefore most apparent. 

Number of Remounts and Transport Animals Required— 
Considering the authorized allowances as fixed by General 
Orders of the War Department, the Army Regulations, 
Field Service Regulations, and other official records, there 
are required to equip the United States army in time of 
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peace, as at present organized, with mounts and means of 
transportation, 17,900 horses and 11,213 mules. 


DISTRIBUTION OF HORSES AND TRANSPORT ANIMALS REQUIRED 
TO EQUIP THE U. S. ARMY AS AT PRESENT ORGANIZED. 



































HORSES MULES 
“Cavalry | 
Artillery | Draft | Draft | Pack | Riding 
Riding 
15 Regiments of cavalry.. ‘ re ee: | ae Pee 1,800 150 75 
6 Regiments of Field Artillery... ee BAGO fo ave.aiess 624 | 1,008 30 
30 Regiments Og CNT i or vc Ca) eae 2,160 | 300 150 
3 Battalions Engineers..... ho} Sa eee 432 36 15 
11 Co’s Sig. Corps (full allowance for 4 
companies only included herein). . 200 48 Li 4 
Medical Department with troops ..... B50. Fs 5s BOGS ae ce sdineearss 
MIP A ST Ac eee PN oe SSE 5 ci acide all Sea aa coals eee eb awed os 
if AIOSDIaNSOCHORS _.6o..occ a casdceves. 2 US PEA 4 a) Cees 5 
4 Ambulance company sections....... Ba hecckks 240 16 5 
151 Posts, 1 spring wagon each, as per 
PR OGIO os ow Gio aw (os Se dss a PS eee Paes CC Ot ee: sane 
At hdgrs. divs., depts, now ieccitae 5 go BEA este cate cxs 
At gen. depots, etc., o. h. noe 7 240 1 aoa | Aeon 
8 Pack trains now organized in U.S 
Pie aS SESS Soke [SA er, eens CORO Er SS, (eee eirra 400 I12 
1o Pack trains required for Philippines 
(LOSE of OP i, i ee, ire 500 140 
170 Co’s Coast Atty., 1 4-mule team to 
each company, as per authority 
( Quartermaster General. ae A wned [paegeac reas: manners RO a ee ns busts 
U. S. Military Academy West Point, New 
York :— 
Cavalry on hand............... > 143 71 (is 73 aa 
Astillery on hand., 3.22.5. .4...... T2 | eee feeeeee|eeeeee| tee 
IRIAN NET othe oa ic ce ke 17,429 | 471 18,249 | 2,427 | 536 











For the purpose of arriving at an approximate number 
and kind of additional animals that would be required to 
equip the army with remounts and means of transportation 
to meet a// emergencies such as would necessitate an increase 
to the maximum strength, as authorized by General Orders 
No. 9, 1901, it is assumed that the army would be organized 
and equipped as three divisions of three brigades each, and, 
based on the Field Service Regulations, 8,596 horses and 

4,419 mules would be required in addition to the maximum 
number authorized in time of peace. These additional re- 
mounts and transport animals would be distributed as fol- 
lows: 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ADDITIONAL ANIMALS. 








HORSES | MULES 


























FOR Cavalry | | 
Artillery | Draft | Draft | Pack | Riding 
Riding | | | 
One corps headquarters ......... EID | Meceenents neh ere ee: cid] eee | 2 
Three division headquarters............]........ Sere ies {25 eee 6 
Nine brigade headquarters... . 0.5 0.62]. s s 205s « ssersias ey cs ere 9 
Led horses for 15 regiments cavalry..... E985 Vesccn ee eee pare Sen) (iene te 
Led horses for 4 regiments artillery..... 2IOe bs aces ee beens nena 
Led animals for 3 regiments mounted 
RNID stig eco weak. o in fae ia MER is ale as Se CS IR eee (ee ae ares FOO! ss cc 
Ammunition columns for 3 divisions....|.........|..... 1,960" ...5. «2 75 
Sipply columns fOr 3 -CIVISIONS! 4.5. «6.55 [s 2660506 peer al ea a 45 
Medical department, with corps, division | 
and brigade headquarters ............ BRO irc rdacleceawalwete ae aresisise 
Advanced Medical supply depot....... a Cece es eee eee 
Stationary hospital). 3... oe cance octane Re Gh erates: od eee aoe 
SRSOMIGS LAN perie  ca ad eisai suet BS he cca’ GOS ee cision sacs 
DS MaDe pt. Gepots se ecisiecce nigties age oy. Cn eee <1, | aR 20 
Additional cavalry horses required to 
bring 15 regts. cavalry to war strength, 6,325 |......J......[......J...... 
Six additional signal corps.............. 300 72 Q5O00os3 10 
Eight field hospitals:— 
Eight hospital sections’............... 7) a eee 71 a IO 
Eight ambulance company sections. . . BSF tra nus 480 | 32 10 
EGER Sth de ho nict shee avent hacisee Los 8,524 | 72 | 4,100 | 132 187 








We are therefore confronted with the following problem: 


Ist. To supply such number of suitable and satisfactory 
remounts and transport animals each year as may be required 
to keep the army fully equipped at all times during peace— 
under ordinary conditions, as at present—with the maximum 
authorized allowance thereof, viz: 17,900 horses and 11,213 
mules. 

2d. To be prepared at all times to supply under short 
notice the 8,596 horses and 4,419 mules, that would be re- 
quired to fully equip the army increased to maximum 
strength, and such other additional animals necessary to 
place the army on a war footing in the most satisfactory 
manner and shortest time. 

This problem, it is thought, can best be solved, and the 
difficulties experienced in, and objectionable features of the 
contract system, be overcome by the establishment of a 7e- 
mount service, based upon an annual supply of not to exceed a 
fixed per centum of the authorized number of horses to each 
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organization, and the purchase of young horses for both cav- 
alry and artillery (from 3 to 4 years old and otherwise) to 
conform with prescribed specifications, and to be held at 
depots until they are in condition and of suitable age for 
issue to troops, (generally from 6 to 9 months). 


THE REMOUNT SERVICE. 


To be a separate division of the Quartermaster General’s 
Office, designated ‘“Remount Division,” which shall be un- 
der the charge of an officer of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, specially selected by the Secretary of War, on the rec- 
ommendation of the Quartermaster General of the Army. 

There shall be a main office (headquarters) located in the 
Quartermaster General's office, and three or more remount 
depots, to be organized, located, equipped and operated as 
follows: 

Organization and Personnel_——The main office of the Re- 
mount Division to consist of the following personnel: 

1 officer Quartermaster’s Department, in charge of Re- 
mount Division. 

1 Chief Veterinary Surgeon (veterinarian and expert in- 
spector ). 

2 Clerks. 

1 Messenger. 

Under the supervision of the Quartermaster General, the 
officer in charge of the Remount Division to have charge of 
all matters pertaining to the purchase and supply of all re- 
mounts and draft animals for the army; exercise supervision 
and control over the remount depots and districts and make 
such inspections thereof as may be necessary. 

The chief veterinary surgeon will accompany the officer 
in charge of the Remount Division on tours of inspection, 
. and will examine into the condition of the animals, especially 
as to health, the sanitary condition of the remount depots, 
etc. 

To each of the three or more remount depots to be as- 
signed a remount district. Each remount depot to have: 
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1 officer Quartermaster’s Department (appointed from 
the cavalry or field artillery and especially adapted for this 
duty) in charge of the remount depot and district. 

1 Clerk. 

Veterinary surgeon. 

Farrier-blacksmith. 

Overseer (expert in handling horses). 

Stableman (groom, rider or driver) to every 20 horses. 
Foragemaster or storekeeper. 

Assistant veterinary surgeon, when necessary. 
Blacksmith’s helper, when necessary. 

Saddler. 

Under the supervision of the officer in charge of the Re- 
mount Division, the officer in charge of each remount depot 
to have charge of all matters pertaining to the management 
thereof, and to be accountable and responsible for all ani- 
mals, supplies, property and funds necessary to the success- 
ful operation of the depot. 

He will personally superintend the care and handling of 
the horses under his charge and see to it that the horses are 
well fed and cared for, gently and kindly handled at all 
times, and properly exercised and broken. 

When directed by proper authority, he will purchase 
young horses, to conform with the specifications above re- 
ferred to, within the district assigned to his remount depot, 
to which depot they will be shipped. 

He will acquaint himself with and keep a record of the 
number and class of horses, how bred (if possible) by whom 
owned, where located, and generally a complete data of the 
horse and mule production of his district, and be prepared 
to direct a purchasing officer or to go himself, to the places 
most suitable for the establishment of sub-depots in case of 
an emergency, and where the best horses can be found. 

Employees at Remount Depots —It is thought that the duties 
of the employees at remount depots are sufficiently manifest 
as to render any reference to them in detail unnecessary in 
this paper. Employment should be given preferably to ex- 
pert packers and discharged soldiers whose record and known 
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capabilities are such as would make it especially desirable 
to retain such men in the government employ. 

Districts —The object or purpose of the districts is to 
give each remount depot_a particular section of the United 
States from which to receive its supply of young horses, and 
which shall include the stations of the mounted troops to be 
supplied from said depots and definitely fix a zone or terri- 
tory with the horse production of which the officer in charge 
of the remount depot shall fully acquaint himself and make 
of record. Accordingly, the following remount districts 
are suggested: 

First District, to include all States east of Illinois, Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi River south of Cairo. 

Second District, to include the State of Illinois and all 
States and Territories to the west of Lake Michigan, Indiana 
and the Mississippi River south of Cairo, and east of and in- 
cluding the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Texas, and the Territory of New Mexico. 

Third District, to include the States of Idaho and Utah, 
and the Territory of Arizona, all States west thereof, and the 
Philippine Islands. 

Location of Remount Depots—tIn selecting localities at 
which to establish remount depots within the limits of these 
districts, there have been considered: 

First. The climatic conditions, which should be such as 
to permit the handling and working of horses practically the 
entire year without the use of closed riding halls. 

Second. The desirability, as a matter of economy, of 
making use of military reservations or other public domains. 

Third. The railroads and other facilities for shipping 
horses to remount depots and from depots to posts in the 
district. 

Fourth. Character of grasses and value of same for pas- 
turing animals. 

fifth. ‘The location of the best horse raising and pro- 
ducing sections of the districts with respect to the military 
stations to be supplied. 

The extent, character and drainage of the land, the 
water supply and the many other necessary and important 
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requirements, are left for the consideration of those who se- 
lect the particular sites for the remount depots. 

The military reservations or other public lands of suf- 
ficient extent, suitable climate and available for use of re- 
mount depots are so limited that but little or no choice can 
be made with respect to the other conditions above referred 
to, and therefore they can receive practically no considera- 
tion, if government lands are selected. 

Where all of the above mentioned conditions are consid- 
ered, the best and most advantageous locations for the re- 
mount depots would be as follows: 

For the First District, in Ohio, near Springfield; in east- 
ern Kentucky in the vicinity of Lexington or Danville, or in 
Virginia, near Washington, D.C. There are, however, no 
public lands available for this purpose in the vicinity of 
either of these cities, nor elsewhere in the first district, un- 
less it would be at the Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Park, which is therefore suggested as a location of 
Remount Depot No. 1. 

For the Second District. Northwestern Missouri, near 
Plattsburg or St. Joseph, Mo., this being the best horse-pro- 
ducing section in Missouri; has best blue grass pasture; is 
well watered; has fine railroad facilities, but there are no 
public lands available in this section; and to avoid purchase 
or lease of sufficient land, Fort Reno, Oklahoma, is sug- 
gested as the location of Remount Depot No. 2, with a sub- 
depot or annex at Fort Niobrara, Nebraska. 

For the Third District, it is thought the remount depot 
should be located on the Pacific slope, on or near the prom- 
inent railroads (Santa Fe and Southern Pacific). The near- 
est approach to such a location of any public domain is the 
Sequoia National Park, the Mount Whitney Reservation, and 
the Yosemite National Park, all in California, but neither of 
which is considered a desirable location for a remount 
depot. 

In view of the railroad facilities, the character of the 
country and climate, and the many large horse ranches in 
the southern part of California, it is suggested that Remount 
Depot No. 3 be located between Fresno and Bakersville, 
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Cal., on or near the Southern Pacific and Sante Fe Railroads; 
with a sub-depot or annex in Walla Walla or Yakima Coun- 


ties, Washington. 


Capacity of Remount Depots. 


In determining the requisite capacity of the remount 
depots there have been considered: 

ist. The maximum number of horses and mules re- 
quired to supply the troops in each district. 

2d. The life of period of duration of horses and mules 


in the United States army. 


Maximum Number of Animals Required in Each Discrict. 


In arriving at the maximum number of horses and mules 
required in each district, it is assumed that the troops will, 
in the future, be stationed and the maximum strength: of 
each troop of cavalry and battery of field artillery will be 
practically as at present; that riding horses will be supplied 
to all arms of the service as provided by the field service 
regulations, and that all troops will be equipped with the 
authorized allowance of transportation for field service, ex- 
clusive of ammunition and supply trains. This will give as 
the maximum number of cavalry, artillery, riding horses, 
draft, pack and riding mules, that will be required to supply 
troops at the various posts in each of the remount districts 
above referred to approximately the siustidinciel 
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1st Dist 2,083 
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Life of Period of Duration of Animals in the U. S. Army. 


From the records of the Quartermaster General’s office, 
it is found that, during the period from 1876 to 1897— 
twenty years—there were purchased 24,668 cavalry and ar- 
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tillery horses. In the absence of any authorized allowance 
of mounts for the cavalry during that period, the total max- 
imum authorized enlisted strength is taken as the total maxi- 
mum number of cavalry horses that could be authorized. 
This total of enlisted strength of the cavalry—150,150— 
increased by the total maximum authorized allowance of ar- 
tillery horses—6,750— gives 156,900, which is taken as the 
maximum authorized allowance for cavalry and artillery 
horses, for the period under consideration, and when com- 
pared with the total number purchased during the same 
period. shows that an average of 15.7 per cent. of the max- 
imum number of cavalry and artillery horses authorized were 
replaced each year. 

A similar comparison of the total number of cavalry and 
artillery horses purchased, 11,234 from 1902 to 1906, in- 
clusive, five years, with the total maximum anthorized allow- 
ance of cavalry and artillery horses, 74,430, for the same 
period, we find that an average of 15.1 per cent. of the max- 
imum authorized allowance of cavalry and artillery horses 
were replaced each year during that period; or, considering 
the entire period from 1878 to 1906, inclusive, excepting the 
years 1898 to 1901, during the Spanish War and insurrection 
in the Philippine Islands, @ ¢otal period of twenty-five years, it 
is found that 15.5 per cent. of the maximum authorized al- 
lowance of horses were replaced each year. During the 
same period (1878 to 1897 and 1902 to 1906—25 years) 15,068 
mules were purchased ; and compared with the total number 
reported on hand, 158,444, it is found that an average of 9.4 
per cent. of the mules were replaced each year. 

The average life, or period of duration of cavalry and 
artillery horses has therefore been 6.4 years, and that of the 
mules 10.6 years. 

In view of the fact that the young horses to be sent to 
the remount depots will be carefully selected and be pur- 
chased for remount purposes before they are worked down, 
injured or spoiled by improper breaking, and since the num- 
ber of remounts to be supplied axunually ts to be Limited, which 
in time will result inthe mount of each organization being 
composed of horses of ages from 4% years up, the number 
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of each age being approximately that supplied each year, it 
is submitted that the average life or period of duration of 
remounts for cavalry and artillery, will be materially in- { 
creased by this system of purchase and supply, and it is 
therefore taken at ten years (barring epidemics, etc. ). 
For similar reasons the average life of a mule is taken at 


12% years. 
Considering this in connection with the maximum num- 
ber of cavalry, artillery and riding horses and transport ani- 


mals required in each district, the minimum capacity of the 
respective remount depots should be approximately for the 
following number of animals: 



































HORSES. | MULES. 
REMOUNT | | TOTAL 
+ | | } 
DEPOTS | cav. | Art. Riding| Draft. Total. || Draft.| Pack. |Riding | Total. |4NIMALS 
} ESS | | | = a 
ee | 208} 55 34 | 23] 320 || 201 | 35 6 | 242 562 
OS ee | 575 | 226 57 Ir | 869 |} 226 80 22 | 328 1,197 
SO 453 72 63 12 | 600 || 223 | 79 14 | 316 916 











Area of Land for the Remount Depots.—W hile a considerable 
tract of good grass land would be desirable and useful in 
connection with each of the remount depots, the area 
thereof necessary to meet actual necessities is not so great; it 
should, however, include sufficient good grass land to pas- 
ture its full complement of animals for approximately half 
of each year and to supply ample paddocks, corrals, loading 
pens, etc., in addition to the space required for the necessary 
buildings. 

In reply to an inquiry as to the amount of land consid- 
ered necessary to pasture one animal on ordinary grass from 
spring to fall (five or six months) and an estimate for pas- y 
turage in southern California, Fort Riley, Kan., at Chicka- ‘ 
mauga Park, Ga., the Department of Agriculture reports as 


follows: 


“On the range about ten acres are required to pasture 
% * * 


patina ating 


one animal. 
“At Fort Riley, Kan., it takes about three acres of prairie 


to keep one animal. 
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“In Kentucky blue grass region one acre sustains about 
three animals. 

“One (1) animal per acre would bea safe estimate for the 
vicinity of Chickamauga Park, Ga. 

“In southern California range conditions exist and a con- 
siderable area of native wild land is required to feed an ani- 
mal. With irrigation, however, good pastures are obtained, 
and the estimates of pasturing capacity must necessarily 
vary under these conditions.” 

The grass at Fort Reno is said to be abundant and of 
good quality, and the same is true of Walla Walla and Yakima 
Counties, Washington. 

On the Fort Niobrara reservation the grass is scarce and 
of poor quality. 

In view of the foregoing, the following estimate as to 
the amount of land required for the remount depots is sub- 
mitted : 
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The following buildings, with estimated cost, will be re- 
quired at each remount depot, the capacity and number of 
Stables—To be of two kinds or classes. 


each to be determined by the number of animals at the re- 


spective depots: 
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(a) With box or loose stalls and ordinary stalls for about one- 
third the number of horses at the depot, each stable of this 
class to be equipped with saddle and harness rooms, and 
granaries, to accommodate approximately 100 horses, and 
be constructed on a rectangle four hundred feet by one hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet, with a covered track from 14 to 
16 feet wide within the rectangle along the inner side of 
stalls and under same roof, as indicated by inclosed plan. 
The track to be used for exercising and training horses in 
bad weather and the area of the enclosure (as a riding school) 
in favorable weather. Estimated cost of one stable for 100 
animals, $6,850. 

(6) With loose pens. Each stable or barn of this class to 
be 240 feet long by 80 feet wide, with an alley 20 feet wide 
through the center extending from end to end, and four loose 
pens on each side of the alley, each pen to be about 60 feet 
long by 30 feet wide, equipped with suitable gate leading 
into the alley, feed and watering troughs along the ends and 
sides, and accommodate from 25 to 30 loose horses or mules. 
Estimated cost, $7,850. 

2. Veterinary Hospital—Cheap frame buildings, stalls 
for 15 or 20sick horses, operating room equipped with operat- 
ing table, facilities for slings, etc., 30 feet by 35 feet, with 
room for dispensary and veterinary supplies, veterinary sur- 
geon’s office, and attendants’ sleeping room. Estimated 
cost, $4,200. 

3. ILnoculating Chutes.—$300. 

4. Quarantine Paddocks.—With necessary sheds, for use 
of animals when first received at the remount depot. Esti- 
mated cost, $1,500. 

5. Blacksmith and Saddler’s Shop.—25 feet by 45 feet, with 
necessary equipment. Estimated cost, $985. 

6. Granary, Hay Shed and Storehouse.— Corrugated iron 
roof, of capacity for about 240 tons baled hay; 180 tons oats 
in sacks and 30x 30 feet storage. Estimated cost, $6,500. 

7. Wagon Shed.—For 10 to 15 vehicles, standard Quarter- 
master Department plan. Estimated cost, $1,500. 
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8. Fences—As may be necessary, Page’s woven wire 
fence (13 wires, 58 inches high) preferred. Estimated cost, 
with posts, etc., complete, $1.00 per rod. 

9. Office Building.— With four rooms, 30x 30feet. Esti- 
mated cost, $1,300. 

10. One Set Officers’ Quarters for Captain.— Estimated 
cost, about $7,500. 

HI. One Set Quarters’ for Chief Veterinary Surgeon.— Esti- 
mated cost, about $4,500. 

12. ZYwo Double Sets Quarters, with kitchens.—For the 
following employees: One (1) clerk, one (1) foragemaster 
and storekeeper, one (1) blacksmith, one (1) overseer. Esti- 
mated cost, $5,000. 

13. Quarters.—(Cheap barrack building), with mess fa- 
cilities for stablemen (grooms, riders and drivers). About 
one man to every 20 horses, 50 mules. 

14. Loading pens and chutes. 

15. Mills for Grinding and Chopping Feed, Etc.—Water sup- 
ply should be ample and provide for water in quarters and 
for watering troughs in the stables, hospitals, paddocks, etc. 
Not practicable to submit cost thereof without knowing 
character of site and location and source of water. 

From the foregoing it is estimated that the cost of the 
remount depots, fully equipped for horses, would be approx- 
imately as follows: 


Remount Depot No. 1—320 Horses ..... 0... essa wees seccecccess $ 50,635.00 

memount Depot NO: 2=—SGg)HOTSES: ...6n ec ce ccc eee acne bie ences 106,385.00 

Memount Depot NO; 3—GOO MOTSES ..... ok... cosa ees obese nee tenes 90,685.00 
Purchases. 


The young horses to be purchased for both cavalry and 
artillery should conform in every respect with the following 
specifications : 


“pf # r 
Specifications for Young Cavalry Horses. 


The young cavalry horse must be sound, well bred, and 
of a superior class; gentle, free from vicious habits; with 
free and prompt action at the walk, trot and gallop; with- 
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out blemish or defect; of a kind disposition; with easy gait, 
and otherwise to conform to the following description : 

A gelding of uniform and hardy color; in good health 
and fair condition, from three to four years old, weighing 
from 875 to 1,000 pounds, depending on the height, which 
should be from 15 to 15% hands. 

Head.— Small and well set on neck; with muzzle fine, 
mouth deep, lips thin and firmly compressed, nostrils large 
and fine, branches of under jaw wide apart, forehead broad 
and full, eyes large, prominent and mild, vision perfect in 
every respect, and ears small, thin and well put on. 

Neck.—Light, moderately long and tapering (towards its 
upper end) with crest firm and longer than under side. 

Withers.— Elevated, not unduly fine, well developed and 
muscled. 

Shoulder.— Long, oblique and well muscled. 

Chest.— Full, deep, moderately broad and plump in front. 

Fore Legs.—Vertical and properly placed, with elbow 
large, long, prominent, and clear of chest, forearm large at 
the elbow, long and heavily muscled, knees large, prominent 
and wide in front. 

Back.—Straight and well muscled. 

Loins.— Broad, short and muscular. 

Barrel.— Large and ribs well arched from girth to flank. 

Hind Quarters.—Long, wide, full, rounded externally and 
muscular. 

Hocks.—Neatly outlined, lean, large, wide from front to 
rear and well directed. 

Limbs.—From knees and hocks downward, short, wide, 


laterally with tendons and ligaments standing well out from 


bone and distinctly defined. 
Pasterns.—Strong, medium length, not too oblique and 


&S? 


well directed. 

Feet— Medium size, circular in shape, and sound, with 
horn black, smooth and of fine texture; sole moderately con- 
cave and frog well developed, sound, firm, large, elastic and 
healthy in appearance. 
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Each horse will be subjected to a rigid inspection, and 
any animal that does not meet the above requirements in 
every respect must be rejected. 

The young artillery horse should be a stockier animal 
than the young cavalry horse, 4% to 5 years old, weight 1,050 
to 1,150 pounds, depending on the height (15% to 1534 hands), 
gentle in harness, with shoulders sufficiently broad to sup- 
port the collar and otherwise conform with the above speci- 
fications. 

Purchase to be made, preferably, between June ist and 
November Ist of each year, horses to be of the age stated in 
the specifications January Ist of the year in which pur- 
chased. 

In considering the purchase of these young horses, it must 
be remembered that there is practically no demand for them 
commercially, and therefore they are not shipped to the mar- 
kets. We, then, are creating a market for young horses, and 
will have few, if any, competitors; the first cost should there- 
fore be less, whether purchase be under contract or in open 
market. 

Under the appropriation act for current fiscal year above 
referred to, these horsescan, it is thought, be purchased either 
under contract after due advertisement or in open market at 
the maximum price to be fixed by the Secretary of War. 

The officers in charge of the remount depots should be 
authorized to make open market purchases of horses delivered 
at the depots at any time, so long as the authorized number of 
horses for their respective depots is not exceeded. This 
would encourage horse raisers, farmers and others having 
horses for sale to bring them to the remount depots before 
offering them elsewhere. 

Open market purchases should also be authorized at 
specified towns, after advertising in local newspapers and 
otherwise, and publishing the dates on which the purchasing 
officer will be at the designated towns, which should be se- 
lected in the best horse-producing sections of the districts. 

When purchases are made undercontract, deliveries should 
be required at remount depots or towns located on railroads 
and equipped with loading pens and facilities for handling 
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the horses. Horse markets, such as East St. Louis, Chicago 
and Kansas City, etc., should be excluded as points of delivery 
for these young cavalry horses. 

Inspections —All horses to be inspected by the officer in 
charge and veterinary surgeon of the remount depot for 
which they are purchased, all officers and inspectors (veteri- 
nary surgeons) to be held responsible for their purchases. 

When horses are accepted they will be branded with the 
letters ‘‘U. S.,” so modified as to indicate by whom the ani- 
mals were purchased, thus: 


US Assigned to Captain Johnson. 
US Assigned to Major B. 

US Assigned to Captain S. 

US Assigned to Captain A, etc. 


These modified brands to be assigned the purchasing of- 
ficers and made of record in the main office of the remount 
division, thereby enabling the Quartermaster General to fix 
the responsibility for the purchase of animals not suitable 
for the service. 

Young horses conforming in every respect with the speci- 
fications suggested, will be a superior class of animals, which, 
with proper handling, will make the very best obtainable 
cavalry and artillery remounts. 

It is expected that many of them will be thin and below 
the minimum weight as at present fixed, but they must be 
sound, well bred, in good health and of the prescribed con- 
formation. They may be unbroken and green, but they must be 
gentle and kind, with free and prompt action at the walk, 
trot and gallop and without blemish or defect. 

With a view to encouraging farmers and others to raise 
horses suitable for remount purposes, high classed stallions 
of proper breeding, quality, size, conformation, action, etc., 
should be placed at the remount depots. The service of 
these stallions to be free, the government to be given an op- 
tion on the colt when from three to four years old. Only 
such mares as are well bred, have quality, good smart action, 
and of proper conformation, etc., should be served. 
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These young horses being under age, not well broken 
and undeveloped, are to be sent to the remount depots, there 
to be placed in condition, gentled, carefully handled, and 
prepared to receive their military training at posts, upon as- 
signment to troops, during the following spring and sum- 
mer, when they will be 4 to 5 years old. 


Care and Handling at Depots. 


On receipt of the young horses at the remount depots, 
an accurate description of each horse, showing where, when, 
from whom and by whom purchased, how bred (if known) 
cost, etc., will be made of record. They will then be sub- 
jected to the mallein test, placed in quarantine paddocks, 
and if after proper observation and examination the animals 
are pronounced in good health by the veterinary surgeon, 
they will be transferred to the pens with other horses re- 
ceived. 

One man will be assigned to the care of the horses in 
each pen. He will be required to remain with and among 
them the entire day, handle them with the greatest care and 
gentleness, and endeavor to get each horse so he can be 
caught by hand. When this is accomplished, each horse 
will be bridled with a snaffle bit, taken out of the pen, and 
with the assistance of another man, if necessary, broken 
to ride, and to harness if the horse is suitable for artillery. 

Classification —As the handling and development of the 
horses progress, they should be classified as follows: 


1. For Artillery, the largest and heaviest horses, and 
otherwise suitable. 

2. For the Cavalry, the best of the smaller and lighter 
horses. 

3. For the Engineers, Hospital Corps, etc., the remainder of 
the smaller and lighter horses that are suitable for the ser- 
vice. 

4. All horses that are not suitable for the service for 
any cause whatever. 

Horses that are in the best condition and sufficiently 
gentled and broken, as to make them suitable for more pro- 
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gressive handling, will be placed in stalls and given special 
care and attention for at least one month prior to their issue. 

In this way the young remounts will be gentled, broken, 
classified and prepared for their military training, which it 
is thought is all that should be attempted at the remount 
depots. Todo more would necessitate the employment of 
experts, with a corresponding increase in the cost of our re- 
mounts. Why should we do this when the most competent 
experts in training young horses for our military service are 
to be found among the officers of our army who have taken 
the course in equitation at the School of Application for Cav- 
alry and Artillery at Fort Riley? The excellent results now 
being accomplished by the Department of Equitation, in- 
sures the unqualified success of this plan, by sending officers 
who are experts in training horses to all mounted organiza- 
tions in our service. The military training of the young 
remounts is therefore deferred until their arrival at the posts 
or stations of the troops to which they are assigned, when it 
can be taken up under the supervision of competent officers. 

In view of the fact that the annual supply of remounts is 
not to exceed 10 per cent. of the maximum authorized, the 
number of young remounts to be trained each year will be 


small. 


Supply and Shipment. 


Remounts to be supplied on approved requisitions as at 
present, but no organization under normal conditions will be 
furnished a greater number thereof during a fiscal year, 
than the maximum authorized annual allowance. Requisi- 
tions to be filled between March 15 and May 31, depending 
on the location of the post or station to which the animals 
are to be shipped. 

Each horse to be carefully inspected by the veterinary 
surgeon at the time of shipment and only such as are in first- 
class condition in every respect will be shipped. 

Stalled cars, commonly known as palace horse cars, will 
be used in all shipments, and they will be thoroughly cleaned 
and fumigated just prior to each shipment. 
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An attendant will be placed in charge of each car. He 
will be required to remain in his car with the horses, be pro- 
vided with a few necessary remedies, blankets, buckets, lan- 
terns, etc., and every precaution will be taken to insure the 
delivery of the horses at destination in the best possible con- 
dition. 


Cost. 


With the present price of horses it is thought these young 
animals will average from $90 to $100 per head when pur- 
chased, and that their approximate cost when delivered to 
the troops under this system would be from $150 to $160 per 
head as compared with the price of a lot of cavalry and artil- 
lery horses recently delivered under contract at St. Louis, 
$162.50 per head for cavalry, $192 for artillery, wheel, and 
$179 for artillery, lead. In considering the comparative cost 
of remounts supplied under the proposed system, with the 
cost under the present system, it should not be overlooked 
that under the proposed system in time of peace, the num- 
ber of remounts supplied would be reduced by one-third and 
that there will be a proportionate reduction in the cost of 
transporting horses to the posts, which includes freight, at- 
tendants’ wages and return transportation, rent of stalled 
stock cars, etc. Therefore, it is apparent that if the cost of 
the young remounts on leaving the remount depots, is equal 
to or slightly greater than that of the aged horse under the 
present system, the xet cost to the United States government 
under the proposed system for a definite period of years 
would be at least one-third less. 


Mules. 


The present system of supplying mules and draft horses 
has, it is understood, generally proven satisfactory, yet it is 
believed that a part at least of the draft and pack mules re- 
quired can be more advantageously and economically sup- 
plied from remount depots in practically the same manner as 
outlined for the supply of remounts for the cavalry, artillery, 


etc. 
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By supplying young mules, 3 to 4 years old, they can be 
purchased in connection with the young remounts at practi- 
cally no increased expense, the life or period of duration will 
be increased in about the same proportion as that of the 
remounts, the government will have the advantage of growth 
and consequent increase in value, which for young mules is 
very considerable, they can be cared for with practically the 
same labor required to care for the remounts, they can be 
shipped with the remounts, thus saving considerable for 
freight and attendants, and on the whole it is submitted that 
the present cost of remounts and draft and pack animals for 
the army during a definite period would be reduced from 30 


to 40 per cent. 


Inauguration of Proposed System. 


To inaugurate the method of purchase and supply of re- 
mounts herein outlined, the maximum authorized allowance 
of horses as now fixed should be increased to the maximum 
enlisted strength for the cavalry, and by ten percent. for the 
field artillery, engineers, hospital corps, etc.; ninety per cent. 
of the allowance thus fixed to be with the organizations and 
ten per cent. to be young horses at the remount depots. 

There should be purchased — 

ist. The entire number of young horses during the sum- 
mer and fall and sent to the depots for issue the following 
spring. 

2d. Such number of aged horses, conforming with the 
present specifications, as may be required to bring the num- 
ber of horses now on hand up to ninety per cent. of the au- 
thorized enlisted strength of each organization. 

There should then be no further purchases of aged horses; 
all further supply of remounts to be from the depots. 


To Meet Emergencies. 

While the system of purchase and supply of animals 
herein outlined refers to time of peace, it provides for the as. 
signment to duty in the remount service of at least four 
officers on duty in the Quartermaster’s Department and fora 
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complete record of the numbers, location and owners of ani- 
mals suitable for the service throughout the United States. 
It is therefore submitted that within one or two years after 
the establishment of the remount depots there will be a suf- 
ficient number of officers familiar with the duties of the re- 
mount service, and the information compiled by each re- 
mount depot will be so far completed that the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department can, on short notice, establish sub-depots in 
the best horse- producing sections of the districts, for the sup- 
ply of animals from 5 to g years of age by open-market pur- 
chase or otherwise, and be prepared to meet any emergency, 
such as war, requiring a large increase in the number of 
horses and mules for the army. 


Advantages. 


Among the many advantages of this system of supplying 
horses to the cavalry and artillery may be mentioned the 
following : 

The army will be supplied with young, fresh, sound and 
well broken horses in every way suitable for the service, and 
that have not been spoiled or injured while breaking, as is 
often the case under the present system. 

These young horses will be fed grain and receive the 
best of care a year earlier, and therefore be much stronger 
and better animals when sent to the troops and batteries at 
from four to five years of age than if wintered by farmers or 
on the ranges and purchased a year later, as at present. It 
creates a market for young horses three to four years old, 
and the Quartermaster’s Department would have few, if any, 
competitors; the first cost should, therefore, be less, and the 
department as a buyer would be in close touch with the horse 
raisers and breeders. 

The average life or period of duration of the horse will 
be longer, a less number of remounts will be required, with 
a corresponding reduction in expenditure. 

The cost will be less, as the department will be able to 
select desirable young horses from all over the United States, 
whereas at present Western horses, though in many cases 
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well bred, are not desirable, as:'they are not broken, gentled 
or handled until a week or two before they are offered for 
sale as cavalry and artillery horses, and when purchased many 
of them are never serviceable. Thissystem will afford time 
and means to properly handle and break these young horses 
and to accustom them to man from an earlier age. 

An opportunity will be afforded fora close and careful ob- 
servance of all horses for several months before issued, and 
such as are found undesirable or not suited for the service 
can be disposed of from the depot. The government will 
therefore save the freight to posts on such horses, and since 
they are young, they should sell at the depot for nearly their 
first cost. 

Horses will be uniform as to conformation, action, etc., 
and the special type desired will be standardized and under- 
stood by breeders and farmers. - 

Horses can be shipped in first class condition in every 
respect and in cars that are sanitary; there should therefore 
be practically no sickness on arrival at posts. 

Requisitions can be filled promptly without waiting for 
advertising and purchase, as at present, and horses of desired 
color can be sent to a particular troop or battery at no addi- 
tional expense. 

Finally, after a period of from four to ten years, required 
for development of the system and the supply of a large part, 
if not a complete renewal of remounts from these depots, it 
is submitted that the United States army will have the best 
mounts of any army in the world. 


Norr.— The foregoing article was written before the passage of the bill 


for the reorganization of the artillery. 
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THE PASSAGE OF STREAMS BY CAVALRY.* 


TRANSLATED From THE “ARMEE ET MARINE” FOR OCTOBER 20, 1905. 
By Caprain F. R. McCOY, Tuirp CAVALRY. 


ODERN campaigns, with their turning movements, 

their large and rapid diversions on the flank of an ad- 
versary by mixed detachments, gives special importance to the 
question of passage of rivers bytroopsincampaign. Theques- 
tion seems to be settled so far as the infantry is concerned, 
thanks to the ponton bags recently invented by Major Habert. 
This apparatus, by its simplicity, lightness, and facility in 
handling, is remarkably well suited to all conditions; never- 
theless, the Habert ponton bag, if convenient for our infan- 
try, is a great deal less so for cavalry, and not at all suitable 
to the passage of artillery. Without doubt in summer the 
cavalry can be amphibious, the horses perfectly trained to 
swimming, and the troopers as handy as infantrymen in im- 
provising rafts; but in winter it is different, and as it is dif- 
ficult to find the necessary materials for constructing rafts, 
the entering into the water of horses, and even accidentally 
of the troopers, may cause the most grave results. It is in 
order to avoid these results that M. Veyry, an officer of the 
Army Service Corps, has conceived a system of most ingenious 
ponton boats, which has the great merit of being utilized 
by the three arms in all conditions of modern war. It is 
composed, briefly, of a simple collapsible boat, transported 
two toa mule, displaces very little water, and can carry 1500 


*Can be utilized by all arms. 
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kilos, or a dozen men comfortably seated on two movable 
hanging seats, adapted to the apparatus, whose lower exterior 
surface is entirely protected against injury by a sort of cover, 
both light and strong. Not only does this boat, put together 
and in the water in a moment, suffice to transport small de- 
tachments, but better still, it constitutes an ideal ponton for 
use in the construction of temporary bridges. 

Under this heading it can be put to numerous uses, and 
so easily transported by any kind of transportation, thanks to 
the very ingenious disposition of the material and the parts, 
that it may be fitted and put together ina few minutes in such 











a manner as to form a bridge of variable width and length, 
according to the stream and to the use to which it is to be 
put, whether for infantry, cavalry or artillery. The floor 
system is composed of balks assembled end to end and side 
by side, receiving a platform made of interlocking pine 
chests, and held in position on the balks by means of a jointed 
hand rail. The union of the gangway is done on the bank 
so that the men are not obliged to get into the water. In 
order to do this, the boats, in proper number apportioned to 
the weight to be supported and to the width of the stream, 
are put afloat and received successfully from the near bank, 
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while portions of the platform are put on progressively until 
the opposite bank is reached. The very simple assemblage 
of all parts of the apparatus is made without the aid of any 
tool. There is no need of employing a special trained force. 

The trials recently given, by order of the Minister of 
War, at Dole, at Lunéville, and last of all, during the grand 
maneuvers in the east, have proved this conclusively. Every- 
body has agreed in stating that the bridge of M. Veyry is a 
wonder, and very much surpasses anything of the sort which 
has been tried up to date in France or in any foreign coun- 


try. 

















The Germans, meanwhile, are far from being satisfied, it 
seems, with their ponton system for the use of cavalry, car- 
ried on a special wagon, called faltbootwagen, in spite of the 
improvements adopted since 1904 from the Lieblecke system. 
This material, heavy and cumbersome, entails for each divi- 
sion of cavalry two wagons per regiment, and provides for a 
ponton bridge of a length at most of 120 meters, and a width 
of one meter, employing a special personnel. The system 
used in the Austrian army is still more defective, and pre- 
sents no solidity. On the contrary, the material of the Veyry 
system, transported in one wagon of any kind, sufficient to 
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construct in a few moments and without risk of accident a 
foot bridge of a length of 240 meters; if a wider structure is 
needed, its length will be over 120 meters, and will permit 
the rapid passage of a division convoy. 

This is the impression, at least, which has resulted from 
the trials on the occasion of the eastern maneuvers at Luné- 
ville, where M. Veyry has constructed with troopers taken at 
hazard from sqnadrons of the Ninth Dragoons, first a 
bridge 1.20 meters in width, on which have passed troops in 
two ranks and horses; second, a bridge 2.40 meters wide, for 








the passage of men in column of fours routestep. In neither 
case has the construction suffered change of form. 

Thanks to the utilization of the apparatus invented by M. 
Veyry the passage of the Aube has been made by a detach- 
ment of cavalry with the greatest ease. It is estimated, after 
these experiences, that a ponton bridge of 45 meters should 
have three Veyry boats, and may, perhaps, be constructed in 
twenty-five minutes, to permit the passage in six minutes of 
a squadron, troopers mounted and marching head to croup, 
without a change of formation. It is becoming well under- 
stood that the Veyry material, being the most complete in 
existence, can be employed not only in reconnaissances, but 
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its rdle is more general, and we are, perhaps, not far from 
the moment where its properties of lightness and facility in 
transport will make it preferred to our present heavy and 
cumbersome ponton trains. 

CoMMANDANT ANNET. 


TRANSLATOR’s Note.—A description in most general terms of a recently 
invented ponton system by M. Veyry of the French Army Service Corps. It 
apparently possesses every property of simplicity, lightness, and facility in 
transportation which our own system lacks. Suggest that our attaché in Paris 
be called on for details of the system, as the points of superiority claimed so 
enthusiastically can only be guessed at from description and pictures, 


CAVALRY IN MODERN WAR. 


[From the Broad Arrow.] 


T is being advanced in some quarters as an argument in 
favor of a reduction in the numbers of cavalry, that the 
performances of this arm in Manchuria were so meager that 
the days of cavalry in war may be said to be over. Never 
was a greater mistake made nor a more false lesson learnt. 
To begin with, neither the conditions of the country nor the 
actual work performed by the mounted branch can have been 
studied. A regiment of cavalry, “second to none,” is about 
to be removed from Edinburgh; it may then be argued with 
us that the numbers of our horse-soldiers are greater than 
our needs. Whatever troops may be sacrificed in the need- 
less passing of our children through the Moloch of economy, 
cavalry should be the last to be disbanded. Cavalry costs 
more to raise and equip, takes longer to instruct than any 
other branch of anarmy. It is the fashion to say that the 
Russian cavalry did nothing in Manchuria. We must re- 
member that the whole mounted force employed by Russia 
in the Far East, with the exception of one brigade, was Cos- 
sack, not regular cavalry. This last was represented by only 
two regiments, very good ones, the Fifty-first Chernigoff and 
Fifty-second Niejinsk Dragoons, or by twelve out of the 179 
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squadrons in the army employed. The Cossacks, whose rep- 
utation is legendary since 1812 and 1814, have been too 
much praised since those dates. As M. Charles Malo says, 
if they had been what a vain people considered them, not a 
single French* soldier would have recrossed the Beresina. 
The Germans were quite right when they refused to allow 
the Cossacks the right to rank with regular cavalry. Cos- 
sacks may have special qualities as reconnoiterers, but they 
are rather mounted infantry than cavalry. They have then 
the uses of the former but cannot develop the qualities of 
the latter. Those who have seen them and also our Indian 
cavalry, for instance, in large numbers, feel confident of the 
result of a meeting between the two. It is not therefore in 
any way fair to the Russian regular cavalry to visit the short- 
comings of the Cossack on the much superior Russian dra- 
goon. 

We must also remember that a large proportion of the 
Cossacks employed in Manchuria belonged to the second, and 
even the third category, having scarcely any military instruc- 
tion. To say that, because they did little, cavalry is useless, 
isabsurd. Asto doing “nothing,” the statement is exagger- 
ated as regards either the Russian or the Japanese cavalry. 
Mishtchenko’s raid into Korea, only eight sotnias strong, 
though too weak to be of much use, did bring back valuable 
information, which was not acted upon. The same leader 
considerably retarded the advance of Kuroki’s army, giving 
Kouropatkin plenty of time to effect his concentration at 
Liaoyang. In the same way Samsonoff skillfully screened the 
hazardous march of Stackeiberg to Wa-fan-gu, and in the 
battle at that place, by finding out the direction of the Jap- 
anese turning column, saved the Russian corps from com- 
plete disaster. Samsonoff again at Liaoyang rendered the 
same service to the whole Russian army in holding back 
the Japanese pursuit, and thus also permitted the reserves 
to play a part in the battle. At Sandepu, Mishtchenko’s at- 
tacks on the flank and rear of his opponents offered a chance 
of success which was foiled by the indecision of the Comman- 
der-in-chief. At Mukden, Kouropatkin onthe false reports of 
spies (the Cossacks having brought in contrary and exact in- 
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formation), placed the main force of cavalry in the moun- 
tains on his left, where it remained powerless and of no avail. 
Nevertheless what remained on the right (including Stepa- 
noft’s regular brigade above mentioned) signalled the ad- 
vance of the Third Japanese Army as soon as it commenced, 
and did its best to retard the same. If the cavalry did no 
more, it was perhaps because its brave Generals, Mishtchenko, 
Samsonoff and Rennenkampf, were all wounded. We know 
that cavalry is of the value of its leaders, and is only of value 
when they are valuable. The Japanese cavalry, although 
weak and ill-mounted, showed an energy and a tactical fit- 
ness that cannot be denied. To the north of Mukden it car- 
ried out raids in the best American style. At Wa-fan gu it 
gave just as good help to its side as Samsonoff’s horsemen 
did to theirs. So well have the Japanese learnt the lessons 
of the war that they are about to raise the strength of their 
cavalry to the enormous proportion of eight divisions to six- 
teen divisions of infantry. 

In the Revue de Cavalerie lately appeared the following 
sentence: ‘The progress made by artillery caused some to 
say that its part in battle would bein future decisive. It is not 
so, its role is but important. * * * On the contrary cav- 
alry masses, thanks to their mobility, will play the prepon- 
derating part in the battles of the future. They will form the 
reserves that the general officer commanding will hold in 
hand and with which he will carry out his tactical surprises. 
On the enormous front of the battlesof to-day no otherarm will 
be able to arrive quickly enough to produce this effect. Cav- 
alry fire, suddenly bursting forth in an unexpected direction, 
will change retreat into a rout; the cavalry on horseback, 
saber in hand, will then gather in more trophies than it ever 
did inthe past. Far from being diminished in value, its place 
will be the most important of all. And to fill this place cav- 
alry must be many in number.” This eloquent plea in fa- 
vor of the cavalry of the future is from the pen of General 
Négrier, who curiously enough at this moment is in favor of 
reducing the number of the regiments of cuirassiers. We 
trust that if the French cavalry be reduced the example will 
not be followed by us, who should look rather towards Japan 
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than over the Channel for an-example. The cavalry divi- 
sion of the future will be, especially under such leaders as 
French, Baden-Powell, Scobell, and others, a unit self-con- 
tained of allarms. It will have its (mounted) infantry, its 
artillery, its engineers, its park, its balloonists, its railway 
troops, its transport, all inone. And each of these units will 
be able to keep upin pace with the main body. Tourge the 
reduction of cavalry on the premises, which as we think we 
have proved are false, that the Russian and Japanese cavalry 
“did nothing’ in Manchuria, is to throw away and not to 
learn the lessons offered by that campaign. Dull care may 
sit behind the horseman in time of peace. But in war his 
will be the frequent and glorious opportnnity. 


BLIND STAGGERS IN HORSES. 


By LiruTENANT CoLtoner MORITZ v. KAISENBERG. 





[Translated from Kaadllersistiche Monatshefte (Cavalry Monthly, Aus- 
trian), by Sergeant Harry Bell, Corps Engineers U. S. army.] 


LIND staggers, that insidious condition of our horses 
which makes the animal entirely unserviceable and 
worthless, has always been of interest to me because three 
of the horses that I have owned and used were taken with 
that complaint. 

Blind staggers is a disease, an acute one, not an inherited 
one as many suppose and maintain, and is nothing more or 
less than inflammation of the brain. It may occur in differ- 
ent ways. 

I shall commence with describing the symptoms of the 
sickness, which every one should be able to discern for his 
own protection when purchasing a horse. The existence of 
blind staggers is exceedingly hard to prove, and it is diffi- 
cult to completely convince a commission of its presence when 
called in to ascertain whether or not it exists. Therefore we 
must be exceedingly careful in making our selections to pre- 
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vent pecuniary loss. An animal susceptible to this disease 
has its “clear” days, and if we have no proof that prior spells 
of it have been observed, we are lost. 

The symptoms by which we may recognize the disease 
are the following: An animal addicted to blind staggers has 
usually a sleepy, dull eye, a sluggish temperament and a very 
marked absence of feeling. You can put your finger deep 
into its ear, you can kick it with all force on the hock, and it 
will not move. The rush of blood to the head causes such a 
stupefaction that you may place one of the animal’s legs across 
the other and it will remain in that ridiculous posture. The 
worst part of the disease is that such an animal will become 
absolutely dangerous to ride. It will take the bit in its teeth, 
bolt without cause, run into a river or down a steep declivity 
or even against a stone wall and break its head, and only the 
greatest activity and presence of mind may save the rider 
from certain destruction. 

It is therefore recommended that one get rid of such a 
horse under all circumstances, even if we have to sell it toa 
horse butcher. I have never known a case of cure in the 
premises; that is, not a complete cure, as there always re- 
mained something of the disease. Horses addicted with blind 
staggers are generally dubbed in our service as ‘‘professors.” 

As stated above, I had the doubtful pleasure of owning 
three horses afflicted with that disease, and I will give a 
short account of them, wherefrom the reader may be enabled 
to recognize the danger and disadvantage of possessing such 
an animal. 

Number one of these three “ professors” was a four-year 
old chestnut Wallachian half-breed by an Altmark stallion. 

It was in the year 1859, when it was expected that we would 
have a war with France on account of the Luxemburg ques- 
tion. For the purpose of mobilization the troops of my old 
regiment, the Seventh Cuirassiers, were in cantonment 
around Halberstadt, and I was quartered with the fourth 
troop in Harsleben. We officers were ordered to put our- 
selves into a state of mobilization, and it was necessary to 
acquire a third horse, a so-called ‘mobilization horse.’’ But 
where to get one without stealing it was the question. The 
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Jewish horse-dealers naturally did a good business, their 
prices being exorbitant, but there was no other way than to 
patronize them. 

About that time a friend of mine, V. Wuthenau, who had 
been ordered to Stendal for the purpose of gathering in 
horses, offered to buy one for me. I took his offer, and one 
fine day I received this Wallachian, for which I paid the 
ridiculously small sum of 180 thalers. I rather liked the 
horse, although it was no Adonis, but it seemed to have four 
strong legs and a sound back, and appeared strong enough 
to carry my baggage. The only drawback was his age —he 
no longer being in his youth —and his starved condition; he 
did not appear as if he ever had consumed very much oats. 
“But,” thought I, “this we will soon remedy,” and caused 
him to be fed five “‘metzen’* of oats per day, to put him into 
condition by the time we would have to take the field. 

This happened to be an unusually hot summer, and when 
I commenced to ride the horse he perspired out of all pro- 
portion to the work he did. At first I laid that to his thick 
and broad legs and tothe difficulty he seemed to have in 
turning his head, and I thought nothing of it. One fine 
morning he commenced to step high and in a cramped man- 
ner, and to tell the truth, I, as a young fool, thought this 
very nice, as his style reminded one of the ‘“Spanish”’ gait. 

On the 13th of July I received orders to proceed by rail 
as quartermaster with three non-commissioned officers and 
fourteen horses to Duisburg. The country at the time was 
in a state of feverish excitement, and everyone, young and 
old, was looking forward to see the enemy beaten. With 
my men and horses I rode that day to the depot at Halber- 
stadt to take the train. It was very hot and sultry, and I 
noticed that my Wallachian was streaming with perspiration 
and looked exceedingly weary. The entire corps of officers 
was assembled at the depot, all highly elated at the prospect 


of war, and singing, ‘‘To the Rhine.” Our horses were en- 
trained and the train started, my comrades calling “ Auf 
Wiedersehen,” “Good luck on your journey,” etc., ete. 


* A little more than one bushel, our measure, trsl. 
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But our dream of victory and so forth soon came to an 
end, as nothing came of the war talk; the pen having proved 
mightier than the sword; the diplomats gained the victory 
and our blades remained in their scabbards. When reaching 
Oschersleben I was handed a telegram reading: ‘‘ Mobiliza- 
tion abandoned; return to your garrison.” 

Downhearted we returned to our cantonment, and my 
temper was not improved by the behavior or condition of 
my Wallachian. For, on unloading him from the car he 
suddenly, without any apparent cause, reared up and struck 
his headasevere blow. This may have contributed in bring- 
ing his condition to a crisis. He staggered as though he was 
drunk, and when we arrived at Harsleben he was as wild as 
a March hare. He continually jumped into his manger and 
kept his forehead tight against the wall. The veterinarian 
said it was inflammation of the brain, and no time was to be 
lost in trying tocure it. And what did he not try in the 
shape of remedies? First, he borrowed the village fire pump 
and threw a stream of water for several hours on the horse’s 
head. As this seemed to have no effect, he bled him. My 
Wallachian thereby lost a lot of blood, but only with the re- 
sult of his entirely collapsing and lying down. Then the 
veterinarian tried purgatives, then cold compresses,and when 
after several days’ treatment no better results were obtained, 
he gave it as his opinion that the horse had the staggers and 
the best thing to do would be to either give him away or kill 
him. It was easier to say “give it away’ than to do so, 
for who would want such a frantic beast in his stable? 
Finally, however, I found someone to take the horse off my 
hands, a friend of mine, Arthur v. Alvensleben. This was 
a most remarkable transaction, and even to day I do not 
know who made the worst bargain. Arthur had an old Tra- 
kehn full-blood stallion, a fine horse, only his fore legs should 
not be looked at, as they were crooked, but if he stood in 
water, so they could not be seen, he was an ideal horse. 


Therefore he was named “The water-stallion.”’ 

So Arthur received my Wallachian and I his “‘ water-stal- 
lion’’ and three Fredericks-d’or. Each one of us believed he 
had the best of the bargain, but each soon came to another 
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opinion. My “water-stallion” stumbled one fine day, on a 
smooth road, over his own feet and hurt his knees badly, and 
Arthur was compelled to send the Wallachian, now entirely 
mad, to pasture at Schowitz for acure. But as soon as the 
beast was fed oats again his malady returned. It is under- 
stood that the Wallachian was finally turned over to a horse 
butcher to be converted into sausages. My “ water-stallion” 
came to a better end. As he continued to stumble and hurt 
himself, my pistol made an end of him. This was my first 
experience with a horse with blind staggers. 

The second case, which happened some four years later, 
was similar. At that time I made a trade with a horse- 
dealer for a four-year old Hanoverian half breed mare, giving 
him in exchange my worn out charger, of which I had tired. 
This trade was aiso consummated during an exceedingly hot 
summer. I had the misfortune to see my second horse go 
lame and had to use my new acquisition, the roan mare, at 
drill. Her education had been hastened too much. One 
day, during regimental drill, when the parade march at gallop 
was practiced, I received orders to act as guide. As the first 
troop approached the point where I sat, the mare reared 
straight up on her hind legs like a rabbit on its haunches, 
and remained in that ridiculous position until all the troops 
had passed. You may imagine the deriding remarks thrown 
at me by my passing comrades. On account of this, the mare 
got such a bad name that I finally sold her to a farmer for 
next to nothing. This farmer sent the animal, suffering 
from inflammation of the brain, to pasture, and later I learned 
that he had her covered by a stallion, and that she had a 
foal, and was contentedly pulling the plow. However, I did 
not see that, and this would be the only case I know where a 
horse, afflicted with that disease, has been of any further 


usefulness. 

The third “professor” I acquired many years after I had 
left the service and resided on my estate. One night this 
horse got inflammation of the brain, and the next day he ran 
with me into the Neisse and then against a stone wall with 
such force that several of the stones were dislodged. This 
horse was a splendid, strong Wallachian, and I could not un- 
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derstand how or why he stepped so high that morning, when 
led out of the stable, and why he had no feeling in his mouth ; 
the reason, however, was soon made clear to me to my sor- 
row. The coachman, who slept in the stable next to the 
horse’s box-stall, had heard the antics of the horse during 
the night, but had been too lazy to come to his assistance; 
and when he came to open the stall next morning he found the 
horse lying as if dead with his hind leg over the halter strap. 
When assisted to rise, the horse brought his head several 
times in violent contact with the manger, which caused the 
inflammation of the brain. The congestion was so strong 
that he fell several times when raised up. In spite of all this, 
the coachman prepared this horse for my ride. And what 
did I not do to cure this horse of its sickness? Cold com- 
presses, injections of morphine, and the Lord knows what 
not. But nothing seemed to do any good. And I may state 
that these morphine injections, which I had to administer 
myself in the absence of a veterinarian, were not without 
danger to me, for even if the horse was crazy, he was not 
crazy enough to permit my piercing his thick hide (on the 
head) without resistance. As soon as I came near him with 
the needle-syringe, he snapped and kicked like possessed. 
I drenched him with all the mixtures that I had; he got bro- 
mide by the pound, and medicines which were calculated to 
make their inventors rich, but without avail. The horse’s 
candition finally became so bad that there was no other alter- 
native than to sell him to the butcher, which I finally did, 
and I expect the horse was made into sausage, and so finally 
became useful. 

These were my experiences with horses with the blind 
staggers. The disease is incurable; if a horse is taken with 
it there is nothing that can be done. All we can say is: 
‘“What a shame.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE. 


[ From the United Service Gazette. | 

HE Manual of Military Law tells us that “ without dis- 

cipline all military bodies become mobs, and worse than 
useless; but discipline enforced by punishment alone isa 
poor sort of discipline, which would not stand any severe 
strain. What must be aimed at is that high state of disci- 
pline which springs from a military system administered 
with impartiality and judgment, so as to induce in all ranks 
a feeling of duty, and the assurance that, while no offense 
will be passed over, no offender will be unjustly dealt with.” 
This is not a new importation into our military law book, 
having been incorporated in it for many years, but it is so 
little known that to advance any plea for the maintenance of 
a proper disciplinary spirit without the aid of punishment, 
would be looked upon as rank heresy even in these days of 
progress and advanced ideas. It was written in the days 
when our system of punishment was of a most drastic nature, 
and when our illiterate soldiery knew no better than to 
couple discipline and punishment together as synonymous 
terms. 

The British soldier of to-day, however, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional refractory case, does not require much 
of that discipline that peremptorily and intolerantly compels 
instant and implicit obedience, because he is already amen- 
able to that superior discipline of reason and spirit, a pro- 
duction of the higher moral and mental education inculcated 
in him under modern process of training. The discipline 
which we depend on mostly to-day—the kind of discipline 
that should be most carefully cultivated—is that of trained 
intelligence more than anything else. The day is long past, 
at least with us, when the absolute mental, physical, and 
moral subordination of the individual were the principal 
essentials of training in the ranks. Initiative is now en- 
couraged on every side, and it is equally in the functions of 
our officers in peace times to teach and encourage their men 
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to be as much the masters of their own intelligence as the 
dependents of texts and regulations, yet at the same time to 
guard against anything akin to undue officiousness. 

In his primary course in obedience the young soldier 
should be thoroughly impressed with a real sense of its 
value. First to obey, then to have a staunch faith in his 
superiors, and, finally, faith in himself—that is his lesson. 
Doubt of superiors and want of self-confidence goa great 
deal further towards making cowards than actual fear does. 
A lack of dependence in self is a weakness in the modern 
soldier that should be assiduously guarded against. Over 
discipline, in this respect, is worse than under discipline, for 
a latent spirit is better than one that has shown itself only 
to be crushed. A writer in a recent number of the Revue 
des Deux-Mondes, says that the true spirit of discipline 
“can be developed only through the activity of the officers 
in technical instruction, combined with the eminent resolve 
not to belittle, on any pretext of discipline, either the ini- 
tiative or the individuality of the young man who has be- 
come a soldier.” This spirit is really a habit, and is formed 
by careful training, and by developing and cultivating in 
peace training all those manifold qualities that compel the 
highest spirit in the soldier. 

And it is astonishing how much can be accomplished by 
systematic training and discipline. See how, for instance, 
out of the most unpromising materials—such as weedy 
youths picked up-in the streets of a city, or raw, unkempt 
country lads taken from the plough —steady discipline and 
training will bring out the unsuspected qualities of courage, 
endurance, and self-sacrifice; and how, in the field of battle, 
or even on the more trying occasions of perils by sea—such 
as the burning of the Sarah Sands, or the wreck of the 
Birkenhead—such men, carefully disciplined, will exhibit 
the unmistakable characteristics of true bravery and heroism. 
What other nation in the world can point to such a splendid 
example of the exalting spirit of true discipline as that shown 
at the wreck of the Aizrkenhead, off the west coast of Africa, 
in which the officers and men went down, among a shoal of 
sharks, formed up as on parade and firing a feu-de-soie, after 
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first seeing the women and children safely embarked in the 
boats. This is the true spirit of discipline, the spirit of 
patriotic discipline, the same spirit that inspired the Japan- 
ese soldiery and that enabled them to cross country tangled 
over and criss-crassed with barbed wire, sown with ground 
mines, and bristling with obstacles and death traps in every 
direction, and that animated them to go to their deaths as 
willingly and as loyally as did our own brave men on the 
Birkenhead. 

True discipline is not of the kind engendered by the fear 
of punishment, and this was recognized in the old days even 
by the machinery of the War Office, as shown by the stress 
laid on this point by the observations embodied in the Man- 
ual of Military Law. Rather is it of the nature that impels 
all to work for the common good; to sacrifice self for the 
due maintenance of good fellowship and loyalty to the com- 
mon cause. There is nothing imaginative about this con- 
ception of true discipline, for we are called on to witness it 
daily in our athletic sports, whether football, cricket, rowing, 
shooting, etc. All are cheerfully and willingly obedient to 
their leader, all are striving for the good of each other, all 
are surrendering their wills in the supreme desire to work 
for the common good, to strive for a collective victory. But 
discipline such as this can never possibly be born of punish- 
ment and fear, inasmuch as, to use the words of a recent 
lecturer, ‘‘an army whose discipline is maintained by fear of 
punishment is in a rotten and unhealthy state.” 

Mr. Arthur Diosy, the well-known vice-president of the 
Japan Society, in a paper which he read before the Royal 
Artillery Institution, Woolwich, some little time back, on 
“The Spirit of the Armed Forces of Japan,” states that 
“Every Japanese officer is expected to form the moral char- 
acter of the men placed under his command, and in the navy 
and in the army at least one hour weekly is devoted to 
‘moral instruction,’ to what is called in the Japanese ser- 
vices ‘spiritual training,’ imparted by each officer to the 
men immediately under his command. Whereas in our 
navy the men are periodically mustered to hear the Articles 
of War read out to them, with their certainly not very cheer- 
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ful refrain of ‘And the punishment for this offense shall be 
death,’ etc., the men on board a Japanese man-of-war are as- 
sembled to listen to moral maxims issuing from the captain’s 
lips, and to be told, to the best of that officer’s ability, how to 
be good men and good sailors in the navy, and good citi- 
zens when they leave the service. The same obtains in 
the army.” This is inculcating self-control and self-disci- 
pline, and personal discipline is the corner-stone of col- 
lective discipline, and of all true discipline. Men who 
willingly submit to the rigid code of an athletic club, and 
who will uncomplainingly and enthusiastically endure every 
form of self-sacrifice in order to “train,” cultivate the true 
spirit of discipline, and if the same principles were im- 
planted in the men who train for drill and duty, there would 
be little need to compel discipline by drastic measures of 
punishment. Discipline, in its best sense, is something that 
we are all in a sense striving for, seeing that it elevates the 
individual to his highest capabilities, and converts even an 
unruly mob into an orderly, well-behaved assembly. 


* * * 


The article which appears elsewhere in our columns on 
“The Spirit of Discipline,” prompts us to make a few re- 
marks on the subject. In the old days discipline and pun- 
ishment were practically synonymous terms, and the soldier 
of the old school would find it difficult to differentiate be- 
tween them, except as to nomenclature. But the spread of 
education and the modern desire to encourage initiative has 
changed all that, and true discipline is now accepted as a 
collective term for willing and voluntary obedience, such as 
that for which the Japanese soldiery are distinguished, and 
which as certainly glorified the heroes of the Azrkenhead, 
who went cheerfully to their deaths without hope of reward 
or fear of punishment. Let it be said to the credit of the 
body that now constitutes the Army Council, that it is this 
purer spirit of discipline they are seeking to foster and de- 
velop, and that it is by way of an incentive to it that they 
recently abolished marching to school, leaving it to the men’s 
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sense of obedience to attend at the stipulated time. Strange 
to say, in this respect, the Army Council have been antici- 
pated by one of our home battalions, for in the First Battalion 
Royal Irish Fusiliers at Dublin, a unit intensely possessed 
with the highest form of esprit de corps and a unique disci- 
plinary spirit, it has been the custom for some time past to 
dispense with parades for fatigue duties, dependence being 
placed on the men to turn up for such fatigues at the ap- 
pointed time. That the men appreciate this attitude of their 
officers, and meet it in a responsive spirit, is evinced by the 
fact that this particular battalion is remarkably free from 
crime of every description. 
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PRIZE PROBLEM NO. 4. 


The Editor, Cavalry Journal: 
~IR:—The committee selected to examine the solutions 
of Prize Problem No. 4 has the honor to report that it 
has examined all the solutions submitted, and is of the opin- 
ion that none should be awarded the prize. 

Tactically the solutions of POR and QXZ are identical, 
both making the same error of marching troops in column in 
full view across the front of an enemy (supposed to be a troop 
dismounted) occupying a ridge from 600 to 800 yards away. 
Had they marched these troops via the road through Winston 
Woods, they would practically have tied on the prize. 

OXZ argues ingeniously that the enemy, being engaged 
with an intervening company, would not fire upon troops 
marching along the road via Booth’s Mill; but such an as- 
sumption gives little credit to the commander of the troops 
occupying the ridge in question. If one company is suffi- 
cient to occupy the attention of the enemy's entire force, a 
direct attack would be the quickest way of reaching Fay’s 
Bridge. 

The solution of Vibygor scatters the command too much. 

D. H. BOUGHTON, 
Major, 11th Cavalry. 
A. L. CONGER, 
Captain, 29th Infantry. 
ROGER S. FITCH, 


ist Lieut., 1st Cavalry. 
SEPTEMBER I0, 1907. 
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PRIZE PROBLEM NO. 6. 


OUTPOST CAVALRY. 


General Situation. 

Oe OCTOBER 3, 1907, a Red division is advancing via 

Platte City, Missouri, on Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
A Blue division is concentrating at Atchison, Kansas. The 
Missouri River forms part of the boundary between the ter- 
ritories of the Red and Blue forces. Plum Creek and Salt 
Creek are fordable with difficulty. The weather is clear and 
cool. 


Special Situation—( Blue). 

A detachment consisting of the First Infantry, the First 
Squadron, First Cavalry, and one section of a field company 
of the signal corps has been sent from Atchison to observe 
hostile troops reported to be crossing the Missouri River at 
Fort Leavenworth. Its cavalry encounters Red cavalry on 
Plum Creek and drives it back to the bridges over Salt Creek, 
on the Millwood road, and near Frenchman. The bridges 
are found to be strongly held by Red troops. 

The Blue detachment camps at Kickapoo at 3 P. M., de- 
tailing Companies A and B and the machine gun platoon, 
First Infantry, and Troop A, First Cavalry, as outpost. The 
outpost is to hold the line L. A. Aaron-Plum Hill, and is to 
be reinforced on this line if seriously attacked. 

Troop A, First Cavalry, is designated as outpost cavalry 
and ordered to take up a line of observation in the vicinity 
of the Millwood road, keep touch with the enemy and patrol 
the roads west and south of Leavenworth. Patrols of Red 
cavalry keep touch with the Blue outpost. The outpost com- 
mander, Major B, receives messages at Atkinson. Captain 
A communicates with him by means of a cavalry buzzer. 
Required :— 

1. Captain A’s estimate of the situation. 

2. His orders. 

3. His messages and reports to Major B. 
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CHIEF OF CAVALRY. 


HE need of a Chief of Cavalry has long been felt by 
officers of our service. They have pointed out the 
existence of such an office in other armies. Among the na- 
tions which avail themselves of the services of this official 
are the following: 

Austria-Hungary.—In Austria-Hungary theadministration 
of the cavalry is supervised by the Third Division of the 
War Department. This division is divided into four sections, 
namely, Cavalry, Train, Remounts, and the Veterinary De- 
partment. The chief of the division is called a director. 

Belgium.—Belgium has an officer entitled ‘‘Commandant 
Superieur de la Cavalerie,’” or translated, “Superior Com- 
mandant of Cavalry.” 

France-— France has a bureau of the War Department, 
entitled ‘Direction de la Cavalerie.” The officer at the head 
of the bureau is called a director. The bureau has three 
sections,namely: (1) Personnel of the Cavalry, (2) Remounts, 
(3) Gendarmes. 
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Germany.—In the German army, the supervision of the 
cavalry is performed by the third section of the ‘General 
Department of War.” The officer at the head of the section 
is called “Chief of Section” (or Division). He has the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 

Great Britain —In Great Britain the Department of the 
Inspector General of the Forces is charged with the inspec- 
tion of all the forces. Cavalry is supervised by an officer 
entitled ‘Inspector of Cavalry.” He has the rank of major 
general. 

/taly.—In Italy infantry and cavalry are grouped into one 
bureau of the War '!Department, the bureau being divided 
into two divisions, viz: (a) Infantry, (b) cavalry. The chief 
of the Cavalry Division has the rank of lieutenant general. 
He is called “Inspector.” 

Japan.— The administration of cavalry, in Japan, falls 
upon the Cavalry Division, a bureau of the Department of 
Army Affairs. The Cavalry Division controls the personnel 
of the cavalry schools, remounts, supply and equipment. 
The division is controlled by an “Inspector” with the rank 
of colonel or major general. 

Mexico.— Mexico has a Department of Cavalry. The de- 
partment is one of the divisions of the Department of War 
and Navy. Thechief of the department has the rank of 
brigadier general. He is called “Chief of Department.” 

Spain.— Spain has, as one of the divisions of the War De- 
partment, a “Section of Cavalry.” The section has a chief, 
an officer with the rank of brigadier general. 

Russia.— According to the latest information on the files 
Russia has, as one of the divisions of her War Department, 
a section entitled, “General Inspection of Cavalry.” The 
officer in charge is called ‘ The Inspector General of Cavalry.” 

All the great powers of Europe have the office of *‘ Chief 
of Cavalry,” though varying his title. Even Mexico is alive 
to the necessities of the cavalry, and has a chief of that arm. 
No one can deny that, since the passage of the act of Congress 
authorizing a Chief of Artillery, the artillery service has in- 
creased in efficiency, and that since that date the artillery 
has had at the War Department an active representative 
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whose knife is always sharp and who is constantly cutting a 
big slice of the pie for his people. We have but to look at 
the War Department General Orders of the last few years to 
see the amount of careful thought that is being directed to 
the welfare of the artillery arm. It is more than probable 
that the zealousness with which appointments to the artillery 
are safeguarded is largely due to the active direction of the 
Chief of Artillery. This direction extends to all that per- 
tains to the artillery in organization, instruction, equipment, 
discipline and efficiency. There is probably not an artillery- 
man, unless he be a reactionary (and that class does not 
count) who will recommend that the post of “Chief of Artil- 
lery’’ be abolished. 

This is a day of specialties. He who would ‘shoot at the 
whole flock” instead of picking a particular bird, generally 
ends by missing everything. In the good old days the Ad- 
jutant General’s Department was the mate and the cook and 
the captain bold, and regulated our good and ill being. Its 
functions are now performed by the same but reorganized 
department, the General Staff, and Chief of Artillery. Prog- 
ress has resulted along the whole line, and this too, not- 
withstanding the growls that have gone up. But the end is 
not yet. If anyone is going to stand still, he will be passed 
by. In stagnation there is death. Gulliver the strong man 
permitted the weak people to tie him up with thread. The 
esprit, the self-reliance, and the knowledge of superiority that 
has always pervaded the arm of the yellow legs, is of course 
fine and commendable, but that alone will not bring the cav- 
alry all that it is entitled to, and we should beware lest our 
feeling of strength should induce us to passive action. 

The interests of the cavalry can best be handled by its 
own people, just as the artillery feels about its own affairs. 
The Ordnance Department designs and supplies us equip- 
ment; the Quartermaster’s Department buys our horses; the 
Adjutant General drills our men; and the General Staff has 
charge of what is left, which is a whole lot. There wasa 
time when codrdination was everything, when even drill 
movements in the various line troops were assimilated to the 
limit. Codrdination, of course, is still desirable, but each 
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arm can best work out all that pertains to its specialty, and 
this should be done under its own chief. Everyone will ad- 
mit that the client at law has a better chance of success if his 
counsel be a distinguished man in his profession. Such 
counsel has more weight both with court and jury. A cav- 
alryman of rank at the head of a cavalry bureau would in- 
sure due consideration being given to all that affects its wel- 
fare. Merely a cavalry board is not sufficient. The subjects 
to be considered are too numerous and important. Besides, 
a proper bureau with a man of weight at the top (and rank 
always has weight) will have prestige, and its reeommenda- 
tions will have greater force. 

Whether a Chief of Cavalry shall be created, will depend 
largely upon the cavalry itself. If the interest be created, if 
the necessity be shown, and if the proper authorities be con- 
vinced, then the chief will be forthcoming. But somebody 


will have to work. 
HOWARD R. HICKOK, 


Captain Fifteenth Cavatry. 


Speak Out. 


Have you been thinking for the past months about a Chief 
of Cavalry? If so, your thoughts are probably taking con- 
crete form by this time. The cavalry wants to hear them. 
It is interested in knowing what you think about this matter. 
It makes no difference who you are, whether colonel or sec- 
ond lieutenant, your opinion and ideas are sought. Have 
you come to a decision in the matter? If so, tell us what it 
is. Do you want information? Ask for it, and maybe some 
one can help you out. Whatever the state of your mind, 
speak up and let your voice be heard. Let us have some- 
thing on the order of the old time Methodist revival. If you 
are not one of the shouting kind, you can at least get up 
from your place away back in the corner and say, “I am for 
a Chief of Cavalry.” If you cannot do that, certainly you can 
sit tight and yell “Amen” to what some one else says. You 
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don’t have to show your face; you don’t have to make known 
your identity. All we want is to hear you speak—to see 
you go on record in the JOURNAL. We know you are a good 
cavalryman, and that is enough. Soif you are for a Chief, 
let the cavalry know it. If you are uncertain or opposed to 
the idea, say so; maybe what you say will serve to show the 
rest of us that we are wrong, and to point out the true solu- 
tion for our trouble. We are trying to seek out the ‘“‘some- 
thing” that is wrong in the cavalry, and think the best way 
to do it is to select a single cavalryman to organize the en 
tire cavalry into a big searching party, determined to dis- 
cover the trouble and to correct it when found. Maybe those 
of us who think that way are wrong; but we will have to be 
shown before we are convinced. ‘There may be some better 
method of regenerating the cavalry (it needs it), and if so, 
we want to find it out, We think a Chief of Cavalry will 
stop the cavalry from sliding down hill, and start it trotting 
up hill. If you think something else will better accomplish 
this, tell us what it is. If you think the same as ourselves, 
say so. In any case, talk out and help to find the remedy, 
whatever it may be, for the ‘something wrong.” 

Each of us has his share of the responsibility for the effi- 
ciency or inefficiency of the cavalry, and we cannot shirk it 
without injury to ourselves and tothe cavalry. To strive for 
the betterment of the cavalry is the plain duty of all of us, and 
not of a select few. When we all see the matter in this light 
and attempt in some rational way to seek a solution for the 
dilemma, we will find it. If we could be assembled in one 
big mass meeting, behind locked doors, and compelled to 
thresh this thing out, we would soon find the kernel. It 
might look like a Chief of Cavairy, and it might be some- 
thing very different, but we would find it. But that is 
impracticable. What then is the next best thing we can do? 
Just what we are attempting todointhe JOURNAL. Encour- 
age discussion and thought about what we are to do until 
such time as we can intelligently vote upon some proposition 
that promises relief.. A motion has been made to the effect 
that the first step is to secure a Chief of Cavalry. It has 
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been seconded several times. ‘The question is before you for 
remarks, and we want the discussion to be animated in order 
that there may be no delay in coming to a vote. Pi 


From a Leading Cavalry Officer. 
(Extract.) 

“T agree perfectly with the idea of working legislation to 
the end of securing a Chief of Cavalry. A politician is needed 
for that place. What I mean by a politican, is a man with 
enough patience and sense to wait until the right time to 
talk business, and then talk it. A ‘but-in’ or a ‘hold-off’ 
will not do. The artillery is thoroughly organized and the 
infantry seems to have effected an organization. The artil- 
lery has the great advantage of already having a Chief, with 
carefully selected assistants, and the result is evident. The 
infantry has the great advantage of having its head- 
quarters at Washington (Infantry Association). After years 
of work the artillery got what it wanted, and got it by ad- 
rancing its own needs, and by not attacking or trying to 
weaken anyone else. The infantry seems to be working 
along the same lines, and it looks as if they were going to 
accomplish something, unless hard times come before legis- 
lation is secured. The cavalry should get together and de- 
cide what it wants, and then stick to that. Certain officers 
should be selected to work out the details of the proposed 
legislation, and the matter should be left in their hands, once 
the general scheme has been decided upon. Everyone else 
should keep hands off, except when our representatives call 
for help from anyone in the cavalry. It will be impossible 
to suit everyone, and the chosen committee will have to yield 
certain points to gain anything. Its members will need the 
loyal support of all; something may then be accomplished. 
If individuals get to work on the outside, to modify and im- 
prove, Congress will say, as has happened so often before, 
that we do not know what we want, and we should get noth- 
ing. The committee should handle the whole thing. Being 
practical men, on the spot, they can tell what to urge and 
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what to yield. The results may not be all they wished, but 
they will get results, and that will be better than a fine 
thing that can’t be developed into a reality. The Chief of 
Cavalry should be taken from the colonels of cavalry, one 
well known in his own arm and in the other arms of the ser- 
vice; a fine soldier with broad views, devoted to the cavalry, 
but not blind to the virtues, needs and possibilities of the 
other arms; a man of good presence and address, possessing 
tact and adaptability in addition to his professional qualities.” 


THE RILEY REDOUBT. 


ForT RILEY, KANSAS, June Ig, 1907. 
The Editor, Cavalry Journal: 
Sir:—The following brief description of a new field work 
may interest your readers: 
To those of us who struggled with the normal profile, 
bastions, ditch and glacis, the field work illustrated here will 
seem a radical departure from old methods. The two wings 
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of the redoubt form an angle of 120 degrees, and each wing 
consists of three open trenches for the three lines of defense. 
These trenches communicate with a covered way at the points 
“a,” “b” and “c,” running from front to rear of the work. 
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At the outer ends of the trenches are pits for machine guns. 
The first and second trenches also connect with each other by 
short covered ways “d” and “e.” Eight flights of steps lead 
down from the banquette to the first trench. 

There is a barbed wire entanglement sixty feet away, ex- 
tending completely around the redoubt, with a width of ten 
feet. This obstruction is open only at the gorge, which is 
defended by loop-hole fire from the end of the covered way. 
The work was designed to hold one battalion of infantry and 
four machine guns. It was constructed during the camp of 
instruction at Fort Riley in August, 1906, by Company I, 
Third Battalion Engineers, with working parties from the 
Eighteenth and Thirtieth Infantries and Company K, Engi- 
neers. 

It is contemplated to attack this work in September with 
infantry and artillery, the latter using explosive shell.* 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. M. WHITMAN, 
Captain and Quartermaster. 


Notes on Artillery Fire on Redoubt at Fort Riley. 


In order that they might appreciate something of the 
effect of modern artillery shell fire, the Staff Class and 
the Signal School at Fort Leavenworth were given per- 
mission to visit Fort Riley and witness one day’s firing. To 
make the subject fully understood, Colonel Macomb of the 
Field Artillery delivered, before the redoubt was inspected, a 
short lecture on the subject of artillery fire and its employ- 
ment. His remarks were supplemented by those of Major 








* The editor is informed by Major Thomas H. Rees, Corps of Engineers, 
under whose supervision this redoubt was built, that the foregoing descrip- 
tion is erroneous in enumerating three lines of defense, Hestates: ‘There 
is in fact but one defensive parapet extending entirely around the work and 
including faces, flanks and gorge. The interior trench parallel to the faces is 
acovered communication passing in rear of the bomb-proof casemates and 
connected with the front trench through the bomb-proofs and with the gorge 
trench through the covered galleries.” 
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Judson of the Engineers, after the arrival of the class at the 
redoubt, and to these two officers a great many of the follow- 


ing ideas are due. 

The redoubt, of a size to accommodate the present au- 
thorized strength of a battalion of infantry, was designed for 
the purpose of resisting the fire of a regiment of field artil- 
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lery and the advance of a brigade of infantry, and it was 
supposed to be one of a large number of redoubts along a 
defensive position. 

Being designed to resist the 3-inch field gun alone, the 
bombproofs and covered galleries were covered with about 
three feet of earth and from four to six inches of wood. The 
redoubt had acommand of about four feet and a depth within 
the trenches of about five feet. It was of triangular profile 
and blended well with the shape of the ground, and it would 
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have been practically invisible had the exterior been sodded 
like the surrounding country. In this case no attempt was 
made to conceal it, for the object of the entire firing was to 
fully ascertain the results that could be accomplished by the 
3-inch and 5 inch rifles and by the 7-inch howitzer, using 
common and explosive shell, and it was not for target prac- 
tice. 
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In making deductions from the effects of shots and hits 
observed it must,be remembered that this particular redoubt 
was built a year ago and that the ground has had full time 
to settle; in addition, the ground was naturally rocky and the 
shots observed would probably have accomplished a great 
deal more had the redoubt been recently constructed which 
would have been the case in actual war. This redoubt was 
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very similar in construction to those constructed by the Rus- 
sians at Liao Yang, Mukden, etc. 

The 3- and 5-inch guns, being fired at a very slight de- 
gree of elevation, produced a relatively slight effect, the pro- 
jectiles were apt to richochet, and not striking a surface nor- 
mal to a tangent to the trajectory, they did not produce the 
results that would have been seen had howitzers or mortars 
or any gun capable of very high-angled fire been used. It 
would seem reasonable, from the results observed, to arm a 
certain proportion of our field artillery with the largest how- 
itzer capable of rapid field transportation. This I believe is 
already contemplated or projected by our field artillery. 

On the afternoon of September 11, 1907, the redoubt was 
subjected to the fire of the 3- and 5-inch rifles and the 7-inch 
howitzer. About forty-eight shots were fired from the heavy 
siege guns and 144 from the 3-inch guns. The siege guns 
were fired at a range of 6000 yards and the 3-inch guns 
from a range of about 2700 yards. 

Several of the 7-inch shells fell along the capital of the 
work itself and piercing the bombproofs would have inflicted 
much damage had they been occupied by living targets. 

The fire lasted for about two hours, and it very probably 
would have kept the garrison crouching or in trenches be- 
hind the work until hostile infantry, under the shelter of this 
artillery fire and unopposed by any artillery of the defenders, 
could have reached within a few hundred yards of the re- 
doubt. Shrapnel fire would have much more easily accom- 
plished the same effect, but apparently shell fire is deadly 
enough. Out of ninety-four targets placed in the trenches 
of this work several were struck. This of course does not 
take into consideration those who, if human, would have 
been injured by shock or gases alone. The wire entangle- 
ment around the redoubt was sheltered only by a slight 
rise of the ground, and during the fire it was twice struck, 
once in front and once behind; both shots appeared to be 
by 7-inch shells. 

The amount of damage to the redoubt by all this firing 
was very little, and it could very readily have been repaired, 
under cover of darkness, in a few hours by the garrison who 
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were supposed to have occupied it. From a tactical point of 
view this firing was instructive in allowing one to surmise 
from the accuracy of fire exhibited, how near the attacking 
infantry might approach the redoubt without injury from its 
own guns, the length of time required under service condi- 
tions for ranging and the effect of the artillery fire on the 
occupants of the redoubt. H. L. Bi. 


THE WAR GAME. 


N consequence of a demand among recent graduates of 
the Staff College and the School of the Line, and other 
officers who are interested in the war game, arrangements 
have been made to furnish, at a moderate cost, the following 
articles to officers desiring them. 


War Game Set, 50 cents. 


This set was devised by the Department of Military Art 
in 1906 and is now used exclusively in the Staff College and 
School of the Line in war games and has been found to meet 
all the requirements of the game. It includes colored pins, 
blocks of colored card board, strings of colored beads and a 
card board scale. This set is useful in devising and solving 
map problems. 


Map Maneuver Map of Fort Leavenworth—scale 12 inches 
to 1 mile, $1.00. 

This map is furnished mounted on cloth; it embraces a 
tract of ground about six miles long and four miles wide 
and is based on surveys made by the student officers of the 
Staff College. It is used in the war game in the Staff Col- 
lege and School of the Line. 


Map Maneuvers, by Captain F. Sayre, Eighth U. S. Cavalry, 
45 cents. 


This isa booklet of 122 pages, bound in cloth, and in- 
cludes five chapters entitled “Utility, Origin and Develop. 
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ment,” ‘ Maps and Material,”’ “‘ How conducted,” “ Problems,” 
and “Fire Losses,” also a colored four-inch scale map of 
Fort Leavenworth. It is specially adapted to the needs of 
beginners at the war game. 

Officers desiring any of the above articles will address 
the “Secretary U. S. Army Staff College,” Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. E. E. B. 


DESCRIPTION OF A CHUTE SUITABLE FOR TRAIN. 
ING HORSES AND RIDERS IN JUMPING ORDI- 
NARY OBSTACLES. 


HE runway should be about twelve feet wide, rectangu- 

lar in plan with well rounded corners, turns being thus 

made rather abrupt to prevent the animal getting into the 

habit of racing around the ends. The exterior dimensions 
should be about 150 feet long and 75 feet wide. 

The fences should be at least six feet high, boards or 
poles nailed to the posts on the side next to the track so 
that the sides will be smooth. The gates should be in the 
middle of one end, opening outward on the outside fence and 
inward on the inside fence. 

Two obstacles should be placed in the runway on each of 
the two sides. Stones piled two or two and one-half feet 
high in the form of a fence; a ditch about four or five feet 
wide filled with water or small brush to deter the horse from 
stepping into it; some bars or posts and rail fence and a 
hedge, or two or more logs piled on top of each other. All 
the obstacles to be as near in appearance to those encountered 
in the field as possible. Make the obstacles easy to jump and 
too strong to be knocked down. 

The two obstacles on each side should be about fifty feet 
apart, giving the horse ample opportunity to get straightened 
out after making a turn before taking an obstacle and to be 
well collected before taking a turn after passing over an ob- 
stacle. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE TRAINING AND JUMP- 
ING CHUTE. 


This chute is used primarily for the instruction of horses 
unencumbered by arider. The object is to teach the horse 
how to take small obstacles in his stride without hesitation, 
and by repeated exercise in the runway, to strengthen and 
develop those muscles used in jumping, which without such 
instruction, are not trained or properly developed. This 
training is accomplished by turning into the runway not 
more than three horses at a time, one of them being an 
animal which will not hesitate at a small jump, to act asa 
leader. The turns in the chute are made abrupt to prevent 
the possibility of too great speed. In preliminary training 
horses should be driven around the chute not more than five 
or six times in one lesson, three or four times a week until 
they take these small obstacles without hesitation in their 
stride. In their first lessons they should be sent or led 
around slowly to have an opportunity to observe the ob- 
stacles, so as to avoid any fright from them, and made to go 
over them quietly, at a walk if necessary. 

After all the horses have received their instruction and 
training, then the conditions become ripe for the instruction 
of riders. The horses are used to instruct the riders how to 
ride comfortably over an obstacle. The horses of the organi- 
zation that take the obstacles most smoothly are selected for 
this purpose. The preliminary demonstration consists in 
taking the men to be instructed inside the center ring, then 
put one or two horses in the runway and allow them to go 
around, calling the attention of the men under instruction to 
the movements of the horse as he passes over an obstacle. 
Dwell especially on the natural movement of the horse’s 
head on approaching a jump and on landing. The nose, 
when not restrained, points slightly to the front so that the 
horse can well observe the obstacle before leaping, and as he 
lands his nose swings eight or ten inches further to the front. 
If this movement is interfered with, his equilibrium is inter- 
fered with and he cannot jump comfortably or smoothly, 
which tends to interfere with the rider’s seat and balance. 
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If his nose is restrained by a man holding stiffly on the reins, 
the horse jumps into the bit on landing and receives unnec- 
essary punishment. This hurts the horse, and if persisted in 


by a rider, the horse will acquire the habit of stopping short 
in front of a jump, hesitating, then gathering himself and 
hop over landing ungracefully and uncomfortably on all four 
feet in his endeavor to avoid injury to his mouth. 

The first thing to be taught a rider is confidence. Sad- 
dle the horse with a. McClellan saddle or use a blanket and 
surcingle; put no bit or halter on the horse’s head; let that 
be free. Put a good strap on the cantle and pummel or a 
good strap around the horse’s neck near his shoulders, for 
the rider to take hold of with both hands in his preliminary 
rides. The best authorities and practical steeplechase riders 
all agree that the body should be thrown slightly back on 
approaching a jump to throw the weight off the horse’s fore- 
hand, and slightly further back on landing for the same pur- 
pose, and in order to have the rider be in a position of equi- 
librium should the horse fall. The two main points to be 
observed in the position of the rider’s legs are, that the knee 
caps should be turned well into the blanket and toe always 
slightly in rear of the knee. If this is carefully observed, 
should the horse bobble or stop suddenly the point of rota- 
tion around which the body tends to move will be at the 
knees and not at the stirrup. The tendency to be unseated 
will be decreased just this amount; if the stirrup or point of 
rest is in front of the knee the tendency to rotation of the 
body around the stirrup acts in a direction to catapult or 
throw the rider directly out of the saddle and on to the 
pummel or over the horse’s head. No good rider with a 
secure seat ever lets daylight show between the inside of his 
knees and the horse’s side. If his toes turn out and his heels 
are held under the horse’s side, the rider cannot possibly 
ride in balance. He has no grasp with his knees to prevent 
his turning over sidewise. He could never wear spurs with- 
out involuntarily using them. 

The straps around the horse’s neck and that on the sad- 
dle should be made use of by a beginner to hold himself 
down tight into his seat with his hands as near in his lap as 
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possible. After one or two trials the rider will experience 
but little difficulty when he sits tight and rides balanced. 
As soon as confidence comes let him continue over the ob- 
+ stacles without grasping any straps, always holding his 
hands down close in his lap, where they should be when he 
has reins. Never allow him to fold his arms or swing them 
in the air. Keep them down hard inside his thighs and near 
the horse’s withers. After the rider demonstrates his ability 





: to take all these obstacles with perfect ease, the horse may 
be equipped with a snaffle-bit or watering bridle and the 


man given the reins. If he persists in raising his hands or 
jerking involuntarily on the bit he should be put back in the 
chute on an unbridled horse. All authorities agree that the 
best riders over obstacles ride passively; that is, they use the 
legs and bit to control the speed and direction of the horse 
just approaching a jump, keeping him straight, and then 
, when this is done to allow the horse to do his own jumping, 
the rider simply taking passage. The old theory that the 
rider should attempt to lift his horse or support him on land- 
ing on the opposite side has been exploded. The trained 
animal knows his feelings and how to use his jumping quali- 
ties better than his rider. If the horse starts to take off too 
soon in front of the jump it is thought better to allow him 
his way rather than to attempt to make him take another 
short stride before rising. To attempt to change him dis- 
tracts the horse’s attention, mixes him up, and often is the 
cause of a fall. Jumping a horse with a curb bit alone is 
disastrous; there is not one man in a thousand who can do 
this without injury to the horse’s mouth. 
The following points must always be kept in mind and 
absolutely adhered to: 





I. Sit tight, body slightly back of the perpendicular and 
balanced. 


. 2. Knee caps tightly turned into the saddle or blanket, 
: thus forcing the heels out. 


3. Feet slightly in rear of the knees. 


4. Hand always low, held tightly in the lap and near 
the horse’s withers. 
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5. Reins as long as possible, maintaining only sufficient 
pressure to feel the horse’s mouth and to keep him straight. 

Punishment by the rider for refusing a jump should not 
be resorted to. The probability is that the animal is not 
sufficiently trained to enjoy jumping or to jump with confi- 
dence. He should be put in the training chute without a 
rider and his schooling unmounted be again gone over. 

In all preliminary training and instruction no spurs 
should be allowed on any man. As soon as a man demon- 
strates his ability to ride with his legs from his knees down 
stiff, his feet well back and heels turned out, then and only 
then should he be allowed to mount a horse for jumping 
equipped with spurs. 

A horse is a creature of habit. If the horses awaiting 
instruction are held in a squad near the gate and the horses 
after jumping in the chute are stopped and caught at the 
gate and led out after completing their exercise, every time 
they go around the ring they will slow up or halt as they 
come to the gate, hoping to be taken out. To avoid this 
stopping habit, it is best to take all the horses that are to be 
used into the middle of the inside ring, keeping them hitched 
to the rail there. Never take a horse out of the ring that 
has stopped by his own volition. Stop him before he comes 
to the gate after taking the last obstacle or at the first turn 
after passing the gate by calling out sharply, ‘‘Whoa.” If 
this is rigidly adhered to, no horse will get into the habit of 
halting without hearing the word “ Whoa,” but will continue 
going around the ring until so stopped. ta te 
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ONE OF THE NECESSITIES OF THE SERVICE. 


T is entirely practicable and also inexpensive to establish at 
every cavalry post in the United States a small “Riley,” 
so far as an officers’ riding school is concerned. This may 
be accomplished by requiring the attendance at riding school 
for a certain period each afternoon or several times a week 
of all officers below the grade of captain, and of all captains 
of less than ten years service, all of the aforesaid being 
either troop or squadron staff officers. 

Taking the course at Riley as a model and the article on 
the school at Riley (CAVALRY JOURNAL for January, 1906) as 
a guide, what is there to prevent the carrying into execution 
at each cavalry post of the following: ‘Special attention is 
devoted to confirming the strong correct seat, and to teach- 
ing the use of the aids. Each officer is allowed to select a 
green horse from the command, and starts the training work 
with the cavesson and longe. Next follow bitting, bending 
and suppling, using the bit and bridoon.” 

Considering the course further, is it not practicable to 
take up, during these evening periods, the training of a green 
jumper chosen from the command, the riding of a trained 
bucker, the riding of the English saddle, first to acquire the 
correct seat and afterwards over a steeplechase course? 
With English saddles and bridles now supplied by the 
Quartermaster Department for polo, little expense will at- 
tach to the individual officer, except for the purchase of the 
proper bits. 

Time will be found during the year to take up horse- 
shoeing practically, to study hippology, forage, etc., under the 
tutelage of the regimental veterinarian; also to take up prac- 
tical work with quartermaster harness and transportation. 

Objection will be made that we have not instructors who 
can fully handle the subjects covered. This is recognized but 
not fully concurred in, for in each regiment can be found an 
officer who has had practical experience in one or more of 
the subjects to be covered; and as the subjects are changed 
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new instructors may be detailed until such a time as there 
shall have developed in each regiment one particular officer 
who is judged to be especially fitted for such work. 

With this instruction, and codperation among the officers 
concerned, much can thus be accomplished and a healthy 
rivalry excited among them. Such text books as may be 
necessary can be recommended and decided upon by the 
school at Riley, as well as a course of instruction to be fol- 
lowed. 

Incidentally this system would provide a training school 
for recruit horses, an institution now lacking in a great 


many regiments. 
Harry L. HODGEs, 
Second Lieutenant, First Cavalry. 


ARMS OF THE SERVICE SCHOOLS AT FORT 
LEAVENWORTH. 





HE Academic Board of the Service Schools at Fort Leav- 
enworth have recently adopted the arms shown above 

for use on the various publications of the three schools and 
as a distinctive mark of the institution for general use. It 
will be carved on the new War College buildings, together 
with the arms of West Point, Monroe, and the several ser- 
vice schools, and is reproduced here as being of interest to 
the service at large, and especially to the alumni of the 
schools. 
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The devices borne seek to express the aims and ideals of 
the schools. The three lamps on the shield signify learning 
and typify the three schools—Army Staff College, Army 
School of the Line, and Army Signal School, these names 
also having been changed recently from the former desig- 
nations. 

The military character of the schools is shown by the 
chevron and the crested helmet, while the motto, ‘dd Bellum 
Pace Parati”’ (Prepared in peace for war), bespeaks the aim 
of the institution. 

Throughout our service and in the foreign military 
world, the word ‘Leavenworth,’ above the shield, means 
more than the mutable name of a school. Itis a word full 
of sentiment to its alumni and a wealth of promise to those 
who have its benefits still in store. 

The design is the work of Captain H. E. Eames, Tenth 
Infantry, an instructor in the Department of Engineering. 


CAVALRY OFFICERS, THEIR APTITUDE AND 
SELECTION. 


M OST cavalrymen are pleased with the provisions of 
1 Par. 3, G. O. 179, current series, War Department, in 
pursuance of which a board of five cavalry and field artillery 
officers will be convened at West Point prior to the gradua- 
tion of each class for the purpose of arranging the members 
of the graduating class in three groups after proper exami- 
nation, viz: 

1st. Those considered specially qualified for mounted 
service. 

2d. Those considered qualified. 

3d. Those considered not qualified. 

The report of the board will be forwarded to the War 
Department and, though its purpose is not stated in the order 
quoted, it will most probably be a basis for assignments to 
the mounted services. While the assignment of graduates 
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to the cavalry has generally been acceptable, the above pro- 
cedure will insure even greater care in making the assign- 
ment. 

The initiative in this matter was taken by the Inspector 
General of the Army about two years ago, who recommended 
that only those graduates be assigned to the cavalry who had 
an aptitude for mounted service. This recommendation is 
now bearing fruit. It is hoped that this policy once begun 
will continue along its natural course and will be enlarged 
to include selections for and assignments to the cavalry from 
all sources. By the time a man reaches the cavalry from the 
Military Academy his military antecedents are of the best. If 
the determination of his aptitude for the cavalry service is 
considered desirable, how much more so is selection desirable 
from among those who are promoted from the ranks or who 
are appointed from civil life. These men, in all probability, 
have not had as excellent a foundation in horsemanship and 
experience in handling horses as graduates have had, and 
hence the necessity for a critical examination as to their 
aptitude for mounted service. 

To such an examination there can be no objection on the 
part of the dismounted services, for the qualification required 
is not one that is an essential to either the infantry or to the 
coast artillery. While an ambition to enter the cavalry is 
laudable, the best interests of the service itself demand that 
only those be appointed officers therein who are good horse- 
men and have an aptitude for that class of work. H. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BEGINNERS AT POLO. 


HE mallet should not be too long as the tendency is to 
hit the ground before the ball. The force and direction 
of the stroke is thus impaired and the arm of the player fa- 
tigued. The mallet should be held in the hand with only 
sufficient force to prevent losing one’s grasp, not stiffly; the 
weight and speed at the head of the mallet is sufficient to 
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get the longest stroke without stiff, muscular effort. The 
ball in the forward strokes should be hit when about oppo- 
site the stirrup iron, never in the rear of the vertical from 
the shoulder, for in that case two impulses are given the 
ball, one forward and one into the ground which interferes 
with strength, direction and distance. The motion of the 
mallet should be asweeping one going parallel to the ground 
for about a foot. Never “swat” at the ball. In making a 
forward stroke on the left hand side, the mallet should be 
held lightly in the hand and a sweeping pendulum motion 
made to the front, carrying the hand and arm on beyond the 
horse’s nose. If the mallet is grasped stiffly the tendency 
is to swing under the horse’s neck and hit him in the bits. 
This is equally true on the right hand side. 

Whenever making a stroke at the bali always have in 
mind some object ahead towards which to drive the ball. 
This will ensure improvement in direction, a most impor- 
tant element. In making cross strokes under the neck from 
the right or left, lean well over and hit the ball when it is 
about in front of the horse’s face, thus avoiding injury to 
your pony’s legs or striking them with the ball or mallet. 
This besides injuring your pony, absolutely makes the 
stroke useless on account of the ball not going in the direc- 
tion you intended to have it go. 

When riding at a ball carry your mallet above and in 
rear of your shoulder; begin your stroke at least a horse’s 
length before you think it necessary. It is much easier to 
slow up the movement of the mallet to meet the ball, than 
it is to hasten your movement when you havent time. Your 
direction and chances of hitting the ball are thereby greatly 
improved by beginning your stroke early. Whenever mak- 
ing a stroke at the ball be sure and have the rein hand low 
and near or on the horse’s withers. This will prevent your 
giving your mount an unintentional impulse to the right or 
left by an unconscious side movement of the rein hand, in 
an endeavor to maintain your balance and increase the force 
of your stroke. In making a stroke to the rear on the right 
or left, hit the ball when a little in the rear of your stirrup 
iron. 
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In training a pony and to avoid getting him into the 
habit of attempting to change his direction or speed when- 
ever a stroke is made, practice swinging the mallet at differ- 
ent objects or spots on the ground frequently when no ball 
is there. He will thus avoid getting the habit of only ex- 
pecting a stroke when he approaches a ball. 

Polo stirrup irons should be large for safety to admit the 
foot up to the instep and its withdrawal without chance of 
catching. The seat should be a bareback seat and the stir- 
rups long enough so that they are retained by pointing the 
toe down. Much weight is never put in the stirrup except 
in emergencies and for long reaches. 

All horses used at polo should be equipped with a nose- 
band, cavesson, not too short to allow him to extend himself 
in running, or long enough to allow him to throw his head 
and strike the rider in the face. 

If the pony slips and is evidently going to fall, unless 
the rider feels that he can land completely free from his 
horse, it is better to sit tight and keep your legs around his 
body. Few legs are broken by a horse falling on them; the 
breaks are generally caused by a pony falling against the 
leg haif free from him; experience has shown this to be 
correct. 

As a matter of safety and to prevent unnecessary collis- 
ions, never turn your pony around without first turning your 
head to see that you are not going to cross some one coming 
rapidly from behind. 

Always see that your throat latch has at least three or 
four inches play. Many horses are fatigued and choked 
down by throat latches too tight when the head is bent in 
and their breathing thus interfered with without the knowl- 
edge of the rider. 

As a matter of play it is never considered good policy or 
safe to back a ball in front of your own goal. Better cross 
it ten feet than back it fifty feet. More goals are made by 
good team work than by brilliant star players. To this end 
always endeavor to keep your team in column, separated by 
never less than two horses’ lengths. When a goal is well 
guarded by your opponent, it is no advantage for your lead- 
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ing player to knock the ball ahead to the opponent waiting 
for it. It is the leader’s business to ride ahead and interfere 
with the opponent guarding the goal. It is invariably the 
rule unless the leading player has no one between him and 
the goal, or is in a position to make the goal by one short 
stroke, to leave the ball and confine his attention to riding 
off the man ahead of him guarding the goal. A safe rule is 
to always have one of your players ahead of the ball when it 
is going towards your opponent’s goal. 

By riding a man it is not meant to simply push him off 
the ball four or five feet. If you start to ride a man stay 
with him and push him well out of the way even to the side- 
boards if necessary, thus keeping him entirely out of the 
game. When you start to ride a man forget all about the 
ball; the man you are riding is the only man that is anxious 
to keep his eye on the ball. 

In effective team work, a player of your own team, com- 
ing behind you, has a right to instruct you which way to 
drive the ball or to leave it. His instructions must be com- 
plied with absolutely. Accustom yourself to using definite 


signals. For example, “Take it,” “Back it,” ‘Cross it,” 
“Leave it,” or ‘Ride.’ ‘Leave it,’ means to continue on 
your course but not to touch the ball. ‘Ride’’ means not to 


touch the ball but to pick out the opponent nearest the ball 
and push him out of the way, confining your attention en- 
tirely to riding. 

Every man on the field is invariably doing the best he 
can, so avoid sharp words and criticisms. They only irritate 
and do not improve matters. 

If you have a referee, avoid getting into the habit of call- 
ing “Foul.” It is always proper and well when a collision 
is imminent to call out a warning. If you have a foul to 
claim, do it quietly the first time the ball is out of play. The 
etiquette of the game permits the referee in case he has not 
observed the conditions, to question the players involved, and 
they are expected to reply frankly whether for or against. 
Ct. %, 
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FEEDING OF TROOPS EN ROUTE. 


the September number of the Mzlitary Surgeon there 

appears an article, under the above title, by Captain Wil- 
liam §S. White, Assistant Surgeon, Illinois National Guard. 
This paper gives the experience of Captain William C. Geb- 
hardt, Commissary First Infantry, Illinois National Guard, 
in subsisting about 700 men of that regiment while on a trip 
from Chicago to New Orleans and return. 

They were transported in two trains of thirteen cars each, 
each train having ten coaches, two baggage cars and a sleeper. 
On each train, the two baggage cars were fitted up, one as a 
kitchen and storeroom and the other as a dining car, with 
tables that seated seventy men. Thirty feet of one end of 
the kitchen was partitioned off asastoreroom. The kitchen 
was provided with a ten-foot range, cooking utensils, etc., 
and the storeroom had arrangements for caring for iced 
meats, butter, etc. 

The report states that the men were fed regularly three 
times a day with hot meals, in relays of seventy men each, 
twenty minutes being allowed for each relay for eating, and 
ten minutes between relays to clear and reset the table, besides 
washing the oil cloth table cover. Each man cared for his 
own tin cup, knife, fork and spoon, and there were two sets 
of tin plates in the dining car, so that one set could be washed 
whilea relay was eating. The menus were ample and varied, 
coffee, bread, butter and potatoes in some form being served 
at every meal, while pickles, cold meats, liver and bacon, 
sausage, ham, fish, corned beef hash, breakfast bacon, rice, 
beans, etc., made up the other components of the meals. 
The entire cost, including $225.00 for fitting up each kitchen 
with a range, cooking utensils, etc., averaged only about 
twenty-two cents per meal per man. 

A good suggestion made was to place the kitchen and 
dining cars in the middle of the train, not only to save the 
long tramp through a moving train, but also to have the 
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kitchen farther removed from the smoke and cinders of the 
engine. 

Experiments in this line have been made in feeding reg- 
ular troops in their long trips across the continent, but it is 
believed that a study of this report will be beneficial to those 
who may have to try this method of subsisting troops while 
en route. B. Bf. 
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A CHANGE OF OFFICERS. 


On June 30, 1907, Captain Herbert A. White, Eleventh 
Cavalry, tendered his resignation as Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Cavalry Association and editor of the CAVALRY JOUR- 
NAL. This action was due to his having succeeded to the 
head of the Department of Law of the Service Schools and 
Staff College, and that as such he would be unable to devote 
the necessary time properly to conduct the affairs of these 
positions. The Executive Council of the Association ac- 
cepted his resignation with great regret and tendered him a 
vote of thanks for the able manner in which he had managed 
the affairs of the Association and the energy and marked 
ability with which he had edited the JOURNAL. His accounts 
as Treasurer were audited by the Council and found correct. 
He transferred to his successor $1,174.17 and reported liabil- 
ities amounting to $342.39, an excess of $831.78 of cash on 
hand over the liabilities. Captain White was elected a 
member of the Executive Council to succeed Captain J. P. 
Ryan, Sixth Cavalry, relieved from duty at this station. 
The undersigned was elected Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Association and editor of the JOURNAL. 

In his annual report for 1906, Captain White stated: “As 
for the work of the editor of the JOURNAL, no officer on 
duty at the schools has time to perform properly his duties 
to the schools and also to the JOURNAL. The work of edit- 
ing the JOURNAL and running the business is daily becom- 
ing more arduous. If it were possible to find some retired 
officer of ability and the requisite energy, he might be 
given the JOURNAL, the Fire Association and the Library. 
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But you will have to scan the retired list more closely 
than I have to find one suitable.”’ 

The above remarks are eminently correct, and my obser- 
vation during the year that I have been on duty here as 
librarian of the Service Schools and Staff College has con- 
firmed the statement that no instructor at the schools has the 
time to devote to the work. 

It is also equally true that, in these times of frequent 
changes of station, an officer on duty in the garrison of Fort 
Leavenworth is not available for this work, or if available 
and competent, he would scarcely have gotten the work well 
in hand before the inevitable change to another post would 
necessitate a change in the management of the JOURNAL. 
With these facts before them, the Executive Council deter- 
mined to try the experiment of having a retired officer as 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Association and editor of the 
JOURNAL. Whether or not this move was a wise one or they 
have made a good selection, time only will tell. 

When first approached upon the subject of assuming the 
official duty of librarian of the Service Schools and Staff 
College and of ultimately succeeding to the editorship of the 
JouRNAL, I replied that the first named duty would un- 
doubtedly be pleasant and congenial for one retired from ac- 
tive service, but I was not fitted by aptitude or training for 
the second. That my life’s work of nearly forty years ser- 
vice in the army had been in a line not calculated to improve 
my original lack of literary ability, and that while I had 
served in many staff positions, all had been in those depart- 
ments that develop one’s business ability rather than his 
literary talent. 

To this the reply was made that the principal duties of 
the positions consisted in inducing other members of the 
Association to write for the JOURNAL and in running the 
business of the Association, and that in this I would have 
the assistance of the Executive Council and the active codp- 
eration of the Publication Committee. 

Notwithstanding this promised assistance, I take up the 
work of editing the JOURNAL with reluctance, not only be- 
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cause of the feeling that I lack editorial ability, but also be- 
cause I succeed such able editors as my predecessors. 

I find the financial affairs of the Association in good shape, 
considering the condition they were in during the few years 
following the Spanish War. I did not know until I assumed 
these duties and examined the books and records, and I be- 
lieve the Cavalry Association generally does not fully under- 
stand, how much we are indebted to Captains Steele and 
White for the work they have done in getting the Association 
on its feet again after its collapse, due to that war. 

Less than three years ago the Association owed over 
$1,300.00; had $7.13 in cash on hand; there was due from 
advertisers $442.10 and from members and subscribers about 
$800.00. A large part of these back dues from members and 
subscribers was never collected and still stands on the books, 
the delinquent members having been dropped from the rolls 
of the Association. To-day the Association does not owe a 
cent and has over $1,200.00 in bank. 

EzrRA B, FULLER, 
Lieutenant Colonel U.S. Army, Retired, 


Editor. 


A BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


The Executive Committee have authorized the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Association to conduct a book depart- 
ment in connection with the JOURNAL, for the purpose of 
publishing and selling such military works as they may 
deem of interest or value to the members of the Association 
and the service in general. In all cases, however, this will 
be done only when it involves no financial risk to the Asso- 
ciation or expense beyond the small incidental cost of adver- 
tising the books in the JOURNAL. 

This will throw some additional work on this office, but 
as it will be a source of income to the Association and, it is 
believed, of professional benefit to our members, this extra 
work is cheerfully assumed. 
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The works to be published will probably be few in num- 
ber and confined to such technical books as are prepared by 
officers of our service, and that have the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee as being of decided worth, such, for in- 
stance, as the ‘‘Stodter Score Book,” already published, and 
the forthcoming work of Captains Cole and Stuart on “ Mili- 
tary Sketching.” 

Although it is the intention to sell only such military 
books as have been reviewed in the JOURNAL and that are 
known to be worth purchasing, the Secretary will procure 
for our members any work relating to our profession, or, if 
desired, he will furnish them with a list of what is consid- 
ered the best books on any particular military subject. The 
Secretary being also librarian of the Staff College and 
School of the Line, and in touch with the several instructors 
of these schools, is in a position to be of service to our mem- 
bers in this line. 

Whenever our contract with the publishers does not for- 
bid it, the discounts obtained will be divided between the 
Association and the purchaser. 


THE FUTURE OF TRANSPORTATION. 


An article under the above title appears in the August 
number of the Metropolitan Magazine, which, while it is of 
interest to the general reader, is particularly so to those in 
the military service. 

It describes the mono-rail system as invented by Louis 
Brennan, which, it is stated, promises to revolutionize all 
present methods of transportation, and that “the conduct of 
wars would be changed and all our ideas of railroading up- 
set.” A model car was recently exhibited before the Royal 
Society in London, and its workings “astounded the scien- 
tific world, which hailed the inventor a worthy successor of 
Watt and Stephenson.” 

The peculiarity of this system is that by which the car is 
balanced on the single rail whether the car is in motion or at 
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rest. This is accomplished by means of two gyroscopes or 
fly-wheels, which rotate in opposite directions at a high rate 
of speed, they being mounted on horizontal axes, which are 
set at right angles to the length of the car. These fly-wheels 
are run by small electric motors or gasoline engines; their 
axes have special bearings, and all of the gyroscope being en- 
closed in a vacuum case, so that but little power is required to 
operate them, and it is claimed that they will continue revolv- 
ing and accomplish their purpose of maintaining the stability 
ot the cars for several hours after the motive power is cut off. 
The single cars are run up hill and down on a single rail 
laid on uneven ground or on a cable stretched across a stream. 

Flying lines of this railway can be laid with great rapidity, 
so that, as the inventor claims, a line may follow in the wake 
of an army, and supply trains be brought forward to camp 
each night, or reinforcements be rushed up almost to the line 
of battle. The British War Department has taken great in- 
terest in the invention, andthe Indian government has made 
an appropriation for building and testing a full-sized car. 
The motive power of the car may be electricity, gasoline or 
steam. 


A COMBINED JOURNAL FOR THE MOUNTED 
SERVICES 


Since the recent legislation was enacted that so wisely 
made the field artillery a separate and distinct corps, some of- 
ficers of that branch have advanced the idea that it would be 
a good plan for them to join forces with the cavalry, both 
being mounted services, and publish one journal in the in- 
terests of both branches of the service. 

They argued that they are too few in number to main- 
tain a separate publication; that they had many interests 
with the other mounted branches of the service; and that the 
Artillery Journal, although a fine technical publication, had 
been in the past and would probably continue to be mainly 
devoted to the interests of the coast artillery. 
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This matter having been brought to the attention of the 
Executive Committee of the Cavalry Association, they, at 
the meeting of June 30, 1907, directed the Secretary to cor- 
respond with the officers of field artillery and the members 
of the Cavalry Association with a view of ascertaining their 
views regarding the combination of the two branches of the 
service in publishing one journal. 

As it was impracticable, at this time, to send a circular 
letter to all officers of both branches, it was deemed best to 
so communicate with the field officers of the field artillery 
and to bring the question before the members of the Associ- 
ation through the columns of the JOURNAL. 

Accordingly a circular letter was sent to all field artil- 
lery officers above the grade of captain, informing them of 
the above facts and requesting them to not only give their 
individual opinions but also to voice the sentiments of all 
officers of their corps, in their respective commands, upon 
this subject. They were informed that, in case there was a 
general desire on their part for such a combination, it would 
be necessary to change our Constitution and to settle several 
questions before any such arrangement could be effected, 
such as “Should we unite and form one association or com- 
bine only as regards the publication of the journal?” and 
“What name should be given to the united association or 
journal?” ete. 

Also, that our Executive Committee was not throwing 
out the suggestion with any view of bettering our financial 
condition, as the Cavalry Association was never in better 
shape as regards its finances, but that there was a similarity 
of interests of these two mounted services, and we might be 
benefited by the active codperation of the bright intellects 
of the field artillery. 

It is possible that it might have been better to have 
sounded the members of our Association first on this ques- 
tion for the reason that, in case they did not approve of such 
a combination, it might appear that we had invited our breth- 
ren of the field artillery to join us and then be compelled to 
inform them that they were not wanted. 
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However, this preliminary work was simply for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining if the opinions and wishes of the few field 
artillery officers, noted above, was general, and as it requires 
many months to hear from all members of our Association 
who are so widely scattered to the four corners of the earth, 
it was deemed advisable to work along both lines at the same 
time. 

In the meantime, replies have been received from twelve 
of the leading officers of field artillery, and while nearly all 
of those expressing their individual opinions favor such a 
scheme, two of the colonels write that the officers of their 
regiments stationed at their posts are not in favor of such a 
combination. 

A lieutenant colonel of field artillery wrote that the of- 
ficers at his post wished for further time to consider the mat- 
ter. 

All, including the two colonels, mention the many points 
in favor of such action and the gracious action of the Execu- 
tive Committee in bringing the matter to their attention. 
The two colonels hope that they may be able to form an As- 
sociation of their own and to either publish a journal or to 
havea part of the Artillery Journal especially devoted to their 
interests. Theseletters are all so cordial, and many have such 
excellent ideas, that a few quotations are made from them: 

“In reply to your letter of July 24, 1907, on the subject of 
the field artillery and cavalry combining to publish one 
journal, I have the honor to state that the question has been 
submitted to the regimental officers and maturely considered 
by them, with the result that while there is a universal feel- 
ing of appreciation of the courtesy shown by the Cavalry 
Association in inviting this expression of opinion, and while 
it is a source of great satisfaction to all to know of the 
friendly feeling toward the field artillery that undoubtedly 
prompted the issue of your circular letter, yet all things con- 
sidered, it is regarded for the best interests of all concerned 
not to unite in one journal. 

“There are many tactical points of common interest to 
both cavalry and field artillery, as there are also to the in- 
fantry and field artillery, and again each arm has many 
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purely technical questions of interest to itself only. This is 
particularly true of the field artillery, and the want of a 
special journal in which to discuss such matters is already 
keenly felt. These papers would not be of interest to cav- 
alry or infantry officers, and would occupy space in the mag- 
azine better devoted to articles of more general interest. 

“We therefore believe that the field artillery officers 
should, as soon as practicable, form an association and pub- 
lish a journal of their own. In no other way can they keep 
posted on the progress of modern field artillery. 

“We nevertheless feel that it is very important that the 
field artillery should keep in close touch with their brother 
officers in the cavalry and infantry in time of peace, so that 
there may be a complete mutual understanding in time of 
war of the powers and limitations of each arm. 

‘While there is some doubt at present as to the possibil- 
ity of issuing an independent field artillery journal, it is be- 
lieved that this will ultimately be accomplished. 

“It is therefore hoped that in the meantime the columns 
of your journals will be open to articles contributed by field 
artillery officers, if not of too technical a nature, and that 
when a field artillery journal is established there may be an 
interchange of articles between it and the older journals.” 


* * * 


“This suggestion having the sanction of the Executive 
Committee of the Cavalry Association, is certainly a very 
generous and courteous action on their part, and in behalf 
of the officers of my regiment, to whom the matter has been 
presented, I wish to express my own and their appreciation 
of the courtesy extended. 

I have caused your letter to be read by all the officers of 
my regiment who are within reach, and have received ex- 
pressions of opinion from many of them, including nearly 
all the captains serving at the post. The opinions expressed, 
with one exception, agree that the field artillery still has 
strong claims upon, and a close interest in the Artzllery Four- 
nal, which the arm cannot at this time afford to give up. 
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“While the Artillery Fournal has in the past seemed to 
incline to coast rather than to field artillery literature, it has 
been so because more contributions of that character were 
placed at its disposal, but its columns will be open in the 
future as heretofore, for any matters presented pertaining to 
field artillery. 

“Further, since many of the officers of the field artillery 
have come directly from service with the coast artillery, the 
feeling is very general that the field artillery, as a separate 
arm, is too young,and its elements not yet sufficiently assim- 
ilated to decide at this time so important a matter, involving 
the severance of relations of such long standing as those 
uniting them with the Artillery Journal. 

“Another objection to hasty action toward coéperation in 
a “journal of the mounted service,” is its possible tendency 
to antagonize the infantry arm, causing them to look upon 
the field artillery as in some sense a rival, seeking alliance 
and friendship with the cavalry rather than with them. Ex- 
cept in case of the horse artillery, there must always be close 
sympathy between the infantry and the artillery, and any 
action on the part of the field artillery that might tend to 
prevent such relations with them should be avoided. 

“Again, in assuring you that the suggestion advanced by 
the Secretary of the Cavalry Association is highly appre- 
ciated, it is not believed that such codperation in the publi 
cation of a journal would be advisable at the present time.”’ 


“Just as the cavalry arm is interested vitally in not only 
all that concerns the mounted service but also in most every 
question that touches the infantry, so the field artillery is 
interested not only in mounted service questions but in 
scientific artillery matters. 

“T think a progressive cavalry officer ought to read and 
subscribe to the /uzfantry Journal as well as to the CAVALRY 
JouRNAL; I think a progressive field artillery officer should 
read and contribute to the CAVALRY JOURNAL and the Arfii- 
lery Journal. 
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‘“‘These ideas lead me to the belief that the line of divi- 


sion for our service journals ought to follow what you sug- 
gest in your circular letter. 

“T think a journal devoted to mounted service affairs, 
preéminently to the mz/itary horse and all that concerns his 
selection, training, use and equipment, should have the sup- 
port of all the mounted branches, and should interest the 
field artillery officer no less than the cavalry officer, though 
this interest should not abstract his support from the A7r¢z- 
lery Journal or diminish to him its value.” 


“ ™“% x 
ww 7, wv 


“T have delayed replying to your circular of the 24th 
ultimo, hoping to hear from Fort Riley in regard to the pos- 
sibility of establishing there a field artillery journal. I had 
written to them suggesting it, but I have heard nothing, so I 
will not wait longer. If such a scheme were favored by the 
Fort Riley people, who would have to do the work, I should 
favor it; but if they think it impracticable, I am most heartily 
in favor of combining with the cavalry as regards the publi- 
cation of a journal if our cavalry friends will be so good as to 
allow us the privilege. 

“T am a thorough believer in the principle so long advo- 
cated by General Langlois, that we must in season and out 
advocate the absolute necessity of the fullest codperation of 
the three arms. The weakness of our general and field offi- 
cers in this respect is shown at maneuvers in their hesitation 
in handling the two arms 1n which they have not served. 

“Anything that tends to bring about a closer union anda 
better understanding among the three branches should have 
our hearty support. Thecavalry and field artillery, both be- 
ing mounted arms, have, of course, much in common, anda 
combined journal should, it seems, prove to be a success in 
every way.” 


“It has always been a question in my mind whether one 
magazine for all the service, mounted and dismounted, would 
not be sufficient. The only reason I can see for the splitting 
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up as they already have is for advertising purposes, and none 
of them seem to be making much money at that. I think 


the CAVALRY JOURNAL has been especially interesting and 
filled with material pertinent to mounted work. I would be 
in favor as a field artilleryman to bring about a combination 
of the literary talent in the cavalry and field artillery.” 


* %* % 


In view of the fact that the desire for thus uniting is not 
general among the officers of the field artillery, it is possible 
that the matter may be dropped, but at the same time, it is 
desirable to hear from our members on this subject, and also 
on the one recently advanced of having but one journal for 
all branches of the service. 

In accordance with the wish expressed in one of the above 
quotations, our columns are open to our friends of the field 
artillery, and also to others on any military subject of gen- 
eral interest. 


Finally, the Executive Committee wish it understood that 


in asking for an expression of opinion on this question, they 
did it because of the wish of some officers of the field artil- 
lery and asan act of courtesy to them and their brother 
officers, but with no idea of taking any further steps in the 
premises unless there should be a decided majority of our 
members that favored the scheme and, in fact, without hav- 
ing decided fully in their own minds how they would vote 
individually should the question ever come to a vote. 


THE SERVICE JOURNALS. 


The British Cavalry Journal for July has been received, 
and as usual is full of matter of live interest to cavalrymen. 
The leading articles are as follows: ‘Cavalry: Its Possibili- 
ties and Limitations,” ‘“ American Cavalry,” ‘‘ Machine Guns 
with Cavalry,” “Training of Scouts” and “Kellermann’s 
Charge at Marengo.” 

The first, by Major Brown, of the Fourth Indian Cav- 
alry, is a masterly essay on the necessity of trained cavalry, 
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and shows from many historical examples from the time of 
Hannibal tothe present that the most signal successes of war 
have been due to the employment of masses of cavalry. 
The second, however, is of especial interest to our mem- 
bers. It is by one writing under the nom de plume of ** Eques,” 
and from the many good things in it, the following are 


quoted: 


‘One may almost say, zo cavalry existed in America before 
the Civil War. There were only five regiments of regular 
cavalry, an infinitesimal proportion considering the vast 
armies that were eventually employed. And during peace 
these regular regiments were never brigaded; indeed, they 
very seldom had a chance of even regimental drill, for they 
were scattered by squadrons along the Western frontier 
against the Indians. 

“As for equipment, the Federal government, richer and 
with more resources than the South, was lavish to its cavalry. 
The Northern trooper generally had saber, breech-loading 
carbine, and revolver, besides saddle bags, cloaks, picketing- 
gear,etc. In fact, as the same writer previously quoted says: 
‘The most difficult thing a recruit had to do when ready to 
march was to get into or out of his saddle, and a derrick 
sometimes would not have been a bad thing.’”’* 

‘But the Confederates from the early stages grasped the 
more essential principles of how to employ their cavalry and 
kept them very much concentrated in large bodies acting un- 
der the command of one man. 

‘‘The Confederate cavalry in consequence always met the 
Northerners in greatly superior force, and naturally always 
defeated them, thus greatly increasing their dash and enter- 
prise. Their leaders were excellent. Such a body of lead- 
ers as the South possessed has never been equaled by any 
army since Napoleon. How different was their spirit from 
that of the German cavalry leaders in 1870. The Americans 
never hesitated to ride into the heart of the enemy’s country 
for thirty or fifty miles, and right behind the enemy, what- 
~ * This isa dig at our cavalry pack, an evil that we have been trying to 
correct from that day to this. 
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ever the country was like. On the other hand, the Federal 
cavalry were not put under one command, nor were they 
concentrated, or even employed on independent missions to 
seek the enemy and gain information. They went to the 
other extreme, and for the first two years were mostly at- 
tached to infantry brigades, divisions and corps, in more or 
less small bodies. They were employed either as orderlies 
and escorts to baggage, or on constant piquet duty in the 
neighborhood of the infantry. The infantry commanders 
were greedy to have as large a force of cavalry attached to 
them as they could, and then used it up in unnecessary and 
useless work. The result of all this was great demoraliza- 
tion and discouragement in the cavalry arm.” 

The old, old gag, ‘Whoever saw a dead cavalryman?” 
is stated to have been a great source of amusement in the 
Army of the Potomac, butadds: ‘Later on, in the first day 
at Gettysburg, when Buford’s cavalry delayed a whole Con- 
federate division for two hours, the dead lay thick enough, 
as well as at Brandy Station, and the four days fighting round 
Aldie.” , 

“The fight at Brandy Station where the Federals, for the 
first time, placed their full force of cavalry on the field in 
opposition to Stuart, was more or less a drawn battle, but it 
raised the mora/e of the Federals enormously, for it showed 
them that they were at least the equals of the Southern cav- 
alry. And from this date on, they never again assumed the 
role of inferiors, and the balance gradually altered in their 
favor till we see the effects of the leadership of Sheridan — 
young, bold, determined, active and a most skillful tacti- 
cian.” 

It is well said, in the United Service Gasette for Aug- 
ust 22, 1907, that “It is astonishing how this, the smartest of 
service journals, manages to maintain the high standard of 
excellence with which it inaugurated its existence, and 
certainly the officers responsible for its ‘output’ have every 
reason to congratulate themselves in the remarkable success 
they have achieved.” 

In this we most heartily concur, and we hope, as pre- 
viously stated in these columns, that many of our members 
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can see their way clear to subscribe for this valuable cavalry 
journal and thereby reciprocate the friendly interest taken 
in our own journal by the many British cavalry officers on 
our subscription list. 


* % * 


The United Service Gazette for July 25, 1907, has an 
important article on “The Training of Cavalry,” from which 
the following is quoted: 

“The recent cavalry maneuvers in Scotland have afforded 
at least one useful lesson—that cavalry as cavalry are not 
obsolete, as a certain school would have us believe, but 
that armed and trained as cavalry ought to be, and handled 
in a manner consistent with cavalry tradition, they prove 
themselves just as useful and as needful as ever they did, 
and disprove the contention of a certain writer ‘that their 
great use in modern war is as a sort of glorified species 
of mounted infantry only.’ The maneuvers through which 
the cavalry have just passed were something more than 
a mere test of routine training; they were an instructive 
demonstration of the very highest order. Each phase of the 
maneuvers brought special stress to bear upon the par- 
ticular ré/e that highly trained cavalry might be called upon 
to carry out when actually engaged with a hostile cavalry 
unit, and proved that even in a difficult country like the one 
in which the maneuvers took place, opportunities will occur 
when cavalry, by skillful and rapid maneuvers, will put in as 
much effective work as ever they have done. 

“The reactionary feeling that had set in against cavalry 
was but the whim of a moment, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, vanished almost as quickly as it came. From the 
notion that cavalry have become obsolete there has been a 
quick transition to the belief that in the next great war, all 
other things being equal, victory will rest with the side pos- 
sessing the most cavalry. Very fair infantry can be put into 
the field in two or three months, but that cavalry can be 
raised and made efficient in the same short space of time is 
next to impossible; therefore it should be our great aim to 
keep that arm as strong as possible in view of the contin- 
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gencies which the future may bring forth, and also to see 
that the training they receive is of the kind that will make 
them most effective when their services are needed to decide 
the fortunes of the day. 

“On this question of training, opinions have been very 
much divided of late years, so much importance being at- 
tached to the rifle, that many are disposed to give more im- 
portance to the instruction of the mounted soldier in shoot- 
ing, than to his natural vé/e as a cavalryman. Speaking on 
this very subject about twenty years ago, Lord Wolseley 
said: ‘We are told that the cavalry soldier ought to be as 
good on foot as the infantry soldier is. I do not believe in 
the jack-of all-trades; I think he is a myth. I believe the 
savalry soldier ought to be taught to fight on foot when it 
becomes necessary to make him do so; but in my opinion to 
make him do so, except in an emergency, is a waste of 
power.’ In 1891 he returned to the subject,and said: ‘The 
cavalry soldier is intended to fight on horseback. If you in- 
tend to make him fight on foot, well, you will make him into 
a very bad mongrel, into a bad dragoon; but he will not 
be the dashing soldier you wish him to be in the open coun- 
try. Ishould be very sorry to see it happen to our cavalry. 
To make men good horsemen, to teach them to fight as they 
do effectually when they are in the saddle, I think it would 
be a prostitution of the finest part of our service—the finest 
part of our army—if for a moment you convert our cavalry 
soldiers into men fighting on foot.’ 

“Cavalry, in Lieutenant-General Baden. Powell's opinion, 
has suffered from its friends’ injudicious enthusiasm. It 
must be regarded ‘not as a separate engine, but as a part of 
a great machine.’ He defines, therefore, in the following 
clear terms, its dutiesin timeof war: Strategically, to cover 
the front of an army, and by giving full information of the 
enemy’s force and concealing their own, to give to their 
commander-in-chief complete liberty of action; to threaten 
the enemy’s communications, and to force him to waste his 
strength in defending them. /Jactica/ly, to destroy the en- 
emy’s cavalry, to keep the infantry informed and protected, 
to cut off and hold the enemy (as at Paardeberg) for the in- 
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fantry to attack, to.chip in when required on the battlefield, 
to smash up the enemy in pursuit, or to protect one’s own 
side from pursuit.’ The 7é/e thus assigned to the cavalry in 
future wars, by this great cavalry leader, is one of the high- 
est importance, and that it has not been overrated by him is 
evidenced by the opinion expressed by Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale, who, in one of his numerous addresses, pointed out 
that the modern cavalry division combines in itself all the 
powers of the three arms—cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
and that the independence it thus possesses confers on it a 
value it never had before, in helping the sister arms to win 
battles.” 





* * 


The United Service Gazette for September, 1907, has the 
following regarding the July number of our CAVALRY JOUR- 
NAL: 

“A most interesting and valuable journal and very hand- 
somely produced, being well illustrated throughout. ‘The 
Strategic Use of Cavalry’ is probably the best feature in a 
long list of contents, while the question put and answered by 
Lieutenant Coleman, ‘Is the Garrison Ration Sufficient fora 
Good Ration?’ is of special interest to us at the present time, 
when so much is being done in the way of messing reform 
in our army. ‘Is the Rifle a Cavalry Arm?’ and ‘Horse 
Flesh as Telegraph Wire,’ also command our attention, 
while other articles of sustaining interest are ‘ Rifle Practice 
in Competition Work for Cavalry,’ ‘Australian Horses for 
the Philippines,’ ‘A Proposed New Cavalry Pack,’ etc.” 


* * * 


The Yournal of the United States Artillery for July and 
August is at hand, and has little of general interest to those 
outside of the artillery services. It is well edited, and the 
loss of its present editor, through a change of station, is to be 
deplored. That most valuable adjunct tothe Artillery Four- 
nal, the “Index of Current Military Literature,” is worth far 
more to the military reader than the price of the Journal. 


x * 
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A new cavalry journal, the “ Kavalleristische Monatshefte” 
(Cavalry Monthly-Austrian), has appeared on our exchange 
list. This magazine was started in October, 1906, and judg- 
ing from the contents of the two numbers received, bids fair 
to take a high stand among the service journals of the world. 
The following are the titles of the leading articles in the 
September number: 

‘“What Does the War in Eastern Asia Teach Us in Re- 
gard to the Employment of Cavalry?”’ 

“Organization of Machine Gun Detachments Attached to 
Cavalry.” 

‘Considerations of the Activity of Cavalry During Battle.” 

“The Use of Machine Guns With Cavalry.” 

‘Portable or Wheel Cavalry Machine Gun Detachments.” 

“Education of Cavalry in Battle Fire.” 

“Military Value of Long Distance Rides.” 

The first on the list is one of a series of prize essays that 
have appeared in this journal. 

To those of our members who read German this new cav- 
alry journal will prove a valuable addition to their list of 
military publications. 


A ‘CONSOLIDATED SERVICE MAGAZINE.* 


There has been received from the editor of the Journal of 
the Military Service Institution an advance copy of an article on 
the above subject by General Charles A. Woodruff, U. S. 
army, retired. 

He argues that, while he does not wish to disparage either 
of the present creditable service journals, the interests of the 
service at large would be better served by one magazine de- 
voted to the welfare of the whole army; that it would avoid 
that great destroyer of family peace, jealousy, and that the 
combined journal would have greater weight in shaping pub- 
lic opinion. 

He does not advise that the Cavalry and Infantry Associ- 
ations lose their identity, but that they continue their work of 


* Norre.— This article has since appeared in the September number of the 
Journal of the Military Service Institution. 
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maintaining the esprit de corps; but adds that although an 
esprit de corps is very valuable, an espriz that includes the 
whole army is much more valuable. 

He suggests that the editors of the three service journals 
(he does not include the Artillery Journal, as he understands 
that it is largely an auxiliary text-book of the Artillery 
School) constitute a board to select and pass upon the arti- 
cles submitted for publication. 

By this union he claims that the cost of publication 
would be greatly reduced; the income from advertisements 
would be immensely increased; that each writer would have 
far more readers, which would tend to stimulate them to bet- 
ter efforts, and that the subscription list would greatly ex- 
ceed that of the three separate journals. 

While the above points are well taken, there are many 
objections to the scheme that would render it impracticable 
and inadvisable. 

Although an overdose of esprit de corps may be harmful, 
yet it is the main and most important factor in the upbuild- 
ing of any branch of the service, and we have never had too 
much of it. 

It is true that there should be a coordination of all 
branches, and every officer should understand and fully ap- 
preciate the functions of the arms other than his own, but it 
is believed that this can be as fully attained by the service 
journals being open to writers from all the corps, as is now 
the case, and by reading all the journals, as is now generally 
done by officers who are students of their profession. At 
the same time these journals can carry on the good work of 
fostering loyalty to their own corps, and by united action, of 
securing legislation in their interests and that of the service 
in general. 

There is but one place, and that is Washington, where 
officers representing their respective associations could be sta- 
tioned to act as co-editor, and there are serious objections to 
that location for the headquarters of either association. 

This is no new idea in the service, as it has been broached 
in one form or another many times within the last few years, 
and but few have been heard to favor such a combination. 
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CHANGE IN PRICE TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 


Owing to the increased size of the JOURNAL, the foreign 
postage has correspondingly increased, and for some time 
past it has been furnished to our foreign friends at a loss. 
The Executive Committee has therefore decided to fall in 
line with all other publishers and charge an extra price to 
such subscribers. On and after January 1, 1908, an extra 
charge of fifty cents per year will be made for foreign post- 
age. This, of course, will not apply to members of the Cav- 
alry Association who are living abroad, as, under the Consti- 
tution, they are entitled to the JOURNAL free of cost. Mem- 
bers are not subscribers. 


OUR ADVERTISERS. 


The attention of our readers is called to the several new 
advertisements appearing in this number of the CAVALRY 
JOURNAL. It is presumed that our members are aware of 
the fact that a large portion of our revenue comes from the 
receipts from advertisements. Such being the case, it is to 
the interest of every member of the Cavalry Association to 
not only patronize those firms that advertise with us, but 
also to let them know why you trade with them. Occasionally 
we have an advertiser who complains that he can trace no 
direct result from his advertising with us, although admit- 
ting that he has a large army trade. This is probably due 
to the failure of his patrons to mention the medium through 
which they came to know the firm. All members of the 
Association should be careful to mention the CAVALRY JOUR- 
NAL when ordering goods from our advertisers. 
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The Life of Not since the publication of M. Lanfrey’s 


, history of the First Napoleon has so much 
Napoleon I.* ‘ 

new historic material been brought to 
light and made available to the general reader as appears in 
Mr. Rose’s excellent work. The author has had access to 
the British Archives and War Office and Admiralty records, 
and has searched them to good purpose, bringing out many 
valuable and interesting facts and clearing up a number of 
hitherto obscure points. 

Although he has not been able to go into the continental 
side as deeply as into the British, yet he has consulted all 
the recent German and Austrian, as well as French authori- 
ties, and has not neglected the new material brought out by 
them. The point of view is essentially British; the writer 
has acquired a very genuine respect and even admiration for 
the subject of his labors, yet in all the transactions in which 
his own country is concerned he not unnaturally seeks to 
magnify its deeds and glory, and has a tendency to discredit 
evidence not flattering to British pride. He takesissue with 
M. Lanfrey on several disputed points, such as the massacre 
at the capture of Jaffa and the later alleged poisoning of the 


* «THE Lire oF NAPOLEON I.” By John Holland Rose, M. A., late Scholar 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, The Macmillan Co., New York. 2 Vols. $8.00. 
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French sick and wounded, but fails to make his case con- 
vincing. . 
From a military point of view the work suffers from the 
author’s lack of knowledge of affairs military, the just appre- 
ciation of which is so difficult for a non-military writer; yet 
the work is not without value from a military as well as from 
a political standpoint, and on account of the new material 
brought out bearing on all the Napoleonic campaigns. 
There is still much to be known regarding the First Na- 
poleon before the final judgment of history can be summar- 
ized in a single work; this volume forms an important con- 
tribution towards that judgment, however, and should be in 
the library of every student of the days of the Consulate and 
First Empire. ye oe A 


Instruction in This work contains, in the form of a small 
Security and book which fits the pocket conveniently, 
Information.* 2 compilation of all the valuable matter 
which can be found in our service man- 
uals and standard text books on the subject which it treats. 
The subject is presented in a progressive and interesting 
way and is illustrated by original problems, with solutions 
and discussions based on the Fort Leavenworth map. By 
this method the “normal formation” diagrams, which have 
often proved stumbling blocks to non-commissioned officers, 
are avoided. 

The concrete cases taken up and discussed with the aid of 
the map will be thought by many to be the most valuable 
feature of the work, especially as they are suggestive of other 
similar exercises by which the work of instruction here ini- 
tiated may be continued and varied by the company com- 
mander. 

The practical exercises in map reading given are thought 
to be excellent, and convey instruction greatly needed in our 
service. 

#« PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN SECURITY AND INFORMATION OF NON-COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS OF INFANTRY.” By Lieutenant E. K. Massee, Seventh 
U.S. Infantry. Franklin Hudson Publishing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The forms for orders which are also included have no 
special application to the instruction of non-commissioned 
officers, and might well have been omitted. These set forms 
for orders seem likely to give as much trouble in our service 
as the normal formation diagrams have done. 

Lieutenant Massee’s book would be useful in the non- 
commissioned officers’ school of every company of infantry 
and troop of cavalry in the regular service, and would be 
specially valuable in the instruction of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of the National Guard. FS. 


Instructions for the The National Guard to-day is composed 
Infantry Private of men willing and anxious to become 
of the proficient in their duties, but opportu- 
National Guard.* Mities for drill and instruction under the 
supervision of company officers are neces- 
sarily limited. The various text books and regulations re- 
quire a certain amount of technical knowledge and experi- 
ence for the proper understanding of them. 

“Instructions for the Infantry Private of the National 
Guard” enters into an elementary discussion of the subjects 
which are most important to the private. It treats of mili- 
tary courtesy, discipline, customs of the service, camp and 
guard duty, in an interesting and entertaining way. Tothe 
important subject of rifle practice much space is given. The 
appearance of the book at the time that the various State 
troops were going into camp made it of special value to them. 

It is made up in handy book form, completely indexed 
for ready reference. E. B. F. 





* “INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE INFANTRY PRIVATE OF THE NATIONAL GUARD.” 
By Captain John W. Norwood, late first lieutenant Twenty-third United 
States Infantry. Arms and the Man Publishing Co., 299 Broadway, New York. 
Eighty pages. Price 25 cents. 
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Leading American A new series of biographies is now being 

Soldiers.* published by Henry Holt & Company. 

This series comprises the following vol- 

umes: “Leading American Scientists,” ‘Leading American 

Historians,” ‘Leading American Lawyers,” “‘ Leading Amer- 

ican Poets,’ “Leading American Novelists,” ‘Leading 
American Essayists,” “‘Leading American Soldiers.” 

The volume on soldiers is now ready, but the others are 
in publication. The work on “ Leading American Soldiers,” 
is by R. M. Johnston, lecturer in history at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He is also author of the following works: ‘The Ro- 
man Theocracy and the Republic,” “Napoleon; a Short Bi- 
ography,” ‘The Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy and 
and the Rise of Secret Societies,” ‘‘Memoirs of Malakoff.” 

Of course this insures that the material of “Leading Amer- 
ican Soldiers” will contain authentic matter, that is as near 
as history contains authenticity. The style is much that of 
Parton but not so concise nor so brilliantly executed. The 
volume is one containing 371 pages and is devoted to short 
sketches of the following men: Washington, Greene, Jack- 
son, Taylor, Scott, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, McClellan, 
Meade, Lee, Jackson, J. E. Johnston. 

The work is interesting and instructive. It is a good 
book for the library where young boys are growing up and 
forming their ideas as to our men of the past. But its value 
to the military student is very limited. Of course it contains 
many thoughts that are of value to the military man, but in 
order to grasp the value a previous knowledge of the matter 
is required. Its chief value to officers is in the handling of 
some of the political problems that necessitated changes in 
commanders at various times. This of course is valuable 
knowledge for our future commanders, for no man can ex- 
pect to obtain fame in the republic in a military line unless 
he is a thorough politician by nature, and knows how to 
take advantage of every opportunity that will enure to his 
benefit before a newspaper-reading public. H. A. W. 


’ 


* “TRADING AMERICAN SOLpDIERS.” By R. M. Johnston, lecturer on His- 
tory at Harvard University. Henry Holt & Company, publishers, 
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Script It has not been the custom forthe Jour- 
Phonography.* NAL to notice books of a non-military na- 

ture, but it is thought that this little 
. work of less than 100 pages may be of interest to some of 
our readers, particularly to some of our non-commissioned 
officers, who have the time and who frequently do take up 
this line of work. 

It is claimed for this comparatively new method of short- 
hand that a student can master the system in nine days so 
as to be able to attain a speed of ninety words a minute. 

The London Daily Mirror reports that as a test of the sys- 
tem, six candidates were selected by that paper who had no 
previous knowledge of shorthand whatever prior to July 4th 
last. These six pupils received instruction in this system of 

reporting from July 4th to July 13th, 1907, from 10:00 A. M. 
, to 10:00 P. M. each day, and on this latter date were given a 

test before a large number of representatives of the press 
and others. In this test one pupil did satisfactory work at 
a speed of ninety words per minute, three at sixty words, one 
at fifty and the other at forty-five words per minute. 

“Such is the system’s simplicity that apart from speed, 
all its rules and principles, from its most elementary to its 
most advanced stage, are mastered by the average adult stu- 
dent in from twelve to twenty-four hours’ tuition.” 

BE. BF: 





Doniphan’s Mr. W. E. Connelley, of Topeka, has ren- 
Expedition. t dered the country and the army a valua- 
ble service by giving it, in revised form, 

an account of ‘ Doniphan’s Expedition,” and, to use the lan- 
guage of the author in his preface, ‘the most remarkable 
military campaign in American history.” This is, indeed, 
no exaggeration in describing the campaign, for the annals 


* «Script PHonoGrapHy.” By Thomas Stratford Malone. Horace Mar- 
shall & Sons, 125 Fleet St., London, E. C. Price, 3s. 6d., net. 

+“ DOoNIPHAN’S EXPEDITION AND THE CONQUEST OF NEW MEXICO AND CAL- 
IFORNIA.” By Williatn Elsey Connelley, author and publisher, Topeka, Kansas. 
Price $2.50. 
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of this nor any other country. do not contain an account of a 
military campaign in which those who participated can share 
credit for like suffering and hardships, aside from a constant 
round of victories, and not a single defeat. 

John T. Hughes, a member of the First Missouri Mounted 
Volunteers (called into existence in 1847, and organized at 
Fort Leaveworth, from where it marched to Mexico), wrote 
an account of this expedition in 1847, and the only one in 
existence. Mr. Connelley has preserved this account in its 
entirety and has given us an additional fund of information, 
secured largely from official sources, that makes this new 
work invaluable to the military student and the future his- 
torian. 

No book has come into our hands in recent years that is 
so highly interesting, particularly to officers who have served 
on the frontier in the long ago, as this account of ‘ Doniphan’s 
Expedition.” 

A mere recital of its contents in a review would not do it 
justice, but the following from the author’s preface will give 
the reader an idea of the worth of the book, one that should 
be in every young soldier's library: 

“The victory of Sacramento—the success of Doniphan’s 
expedition—is a heritage more valuable than kingdoms and 
powers and principalities. It ought to be the theme of the 
poets, the song of the daughters the boast of the sons of old 
Missouri. It should become the pride and the inspiration of 
the people of that State. 

“In order that I might put into this work incidents con- 
necting with the present times the events of the remarkable 
campaign, I have sought all sources of information. That 
this book might be a living narrative, I have cast about for 
accounts of those things which light up the scenes of those 
times with human interest and individual action. I have en- 
deavored to have these incidents picture the men as they 
marched, footsore and weary, over desert wastes, as they 
bivouacked shelterless on the frozen ground, under the cold 
and silent stars, as they starved, and their hair and beard ran 
riot, and their clothing fell to pieces, as they appeared on the 
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battlefield fighting like demons for their country which neg- 
lected them, and as citizens of a great State returning to the 
pursuits and pleasures of home. It is a picture worthy a 
great painter, who will one day spring from the soil of old 
Missouri.” Oe 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


The Tragedy of This work by the distinguished journalist, 
artist and war correspondent, who has 
also become an author, will soon be pub- 
lished by the Outing Publishing Co. of 
New York. The attention of the editor was called to this 
forthcoming book by that other distinguished writer and war 
correspondent, Mr. Frederick Palmer, who stated that it 
would be one of the very best of the many works on the 
Russo-Japanese War, as well as the Eastern question in gen- 
eral. 

Mr. McCormick was with the Russian army as special 
representative of the Associated Press, and shared the for- 
tunes of that unhappy host during the dark days of the re- 
treat from Mukden. He witnessed the first and second at- 
tacks on Port Arthur and all the principal land battles of the 
war. After the declaration of peace, he accompanied the 
Red Cross Squadron to Japan to arrange for the return of 
the Russian prisoners. 

It is promised that his book will be a serious study of the 
Eastern question as well as a history. 

The book will be handled by the U.S. Cavalry Associa- 
tion. 


Russia in 
Pacific Asia.* 


*«THE TRAGEDY OF RussIA In Paciric Asta.” By Frederick McCor- 
mick, The Outing Publishing Company, New York. 2 vols. Price, $6.00. 
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Individual and Com- This work on ‘Individual and Combined 
bined Military Military Sketching,” published last year 


in pamphlet form for the use of the In- 
fantry and Cavalry School and the Staff 
College, is now being revised so as to take full advantage of 
the information gained by the use of the book and its 
methods for a year by these classes. The book will give the 
very latest methods considered desirable for teaching the 
subject as wellas for becoming proficient in individual work 


Sketching.* 


without a teacher. 

As the book is the work of Captain Edwin T. Cole, Sixth 
Infantry, and Captain Edwin R. Stuart, Corps of Engineers, 
who have had considerable experience in teaching the sub- 
ject of making contoured military maps, it will be thoroughly 
up to date on the methods so successfully used at Fort Leav- 
enworth, and recently adopted by the Department of Prac- 
tical Military Engineering at West Point. 

The Cavalry Association will publish the book as soon as 
the revision is completed, which will be in the course of a 
few weeks. 

Advanced orders for the work are now being filed and 
will be filled in the order of their receipt. 


The Campaign of There has been received for review the 
Santiago De Cuba.+ work recently published by the McClurgs 
on “The Campaign of Santiago de Cuba,” 
by Captain H. H. Sargent, Second U.S. Cavalry, that skilled 
writer whose previous books on two Napoleonic campaigns 
have gained for him such wide and favorable notice. The 
work will be fully reviewed in the next number of the Cav- 
ALRY JOURNAL by Captain C. D. Rhodes, Sixth U.S. Cavalry. 
This work will be handled by the U.S. Cavalry Association. 
«Ix prvipuaL aND ComBINED Miuirary SKETCHING.” By Edwin T. Cole, 
Captain Sixth U. S. Infantry, and Edwin R. Stuart, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army. Published by the U.S. Cavalry Association. Price, $1.00. 
+“ Tue CAMPAIGN OF SANTIAGO DE Cuba.” By Captain H. H. Sargent, 
U.S. Army. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. In three volumes, with twelve 


maps. Price $5.00. 
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Ordnance and Lieutenant Colonel O. M. Lissak, Ord- 
Gunnery.* nance Department U.S. army, professor 
of ordnance and gunnery at the U. S. 
Military Academy, has prepared a new text book for the 
cadets of the Military Academy. This work was received 
too late for review in this number of the JOURNAL. 
*“ ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY.” 
Ordnance Department, U.S. A., professor U.S. M. A. 
New York. Price $6.00. 


By Ormond M. Lissak, lieutenant colonel 
John Wiley & Sons, 























